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ABSTRACT 


PRINCIPLES  OF  INSURGENCY  AND  COUNTERINSURGENCY,  AND  SUPPORT  { 

IN  COUNTERINSURGENCY  TO  A  DEVELOPING  NATION;  by 

Colonal  Tajindar  Singh  Shar^ill,  Indian  Army,  136  pages.  | 

Benaath  a  nuclear  umbrella  insurgency  has  prol i aratad 
amongst  the  developing  nations  of  the  Korld.  Insurgency  if 
unchecked  poses  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  Morld.  To 
maintain  stability,  developed  nations  might  have  to  support 
developing  nations  to  combat  insurgency.  This  support 
should  be  based  upon  common  principles  of  insurgency, 
counterinsurgency  and  counterinsurgency  support  to  the  host 
nation.  v 

Using  the  principles  of  revolutionary  warfare  evolved  by  the  { 

British  Staff  College,  Camberlay  V*^ha  author_haB;>  eKamined  > 

the  validity  of  those  principles.  Me  has  -Found  that  the  \ 

insurgent  does  not  have  complete  control  over  the  subjective  ' 

principles  such  as  cause,  popular  support,  leadership,  I 

external  support,  and  creation  of  an  alternate  society.  | 

However,  the  insurgent  does  have  initiative  in  the  objective  • 

principles  of  choice  of  terrain,  engaging  in  protracted  war,  | 

and  gaining  intelligence.  i 

The  author  is  of  the  view  that  principles  of 

counterinsurgency  should  be  mainly  objective  in  nature  but 

directed  towards  attaining  the  subjective  principle  of  • 

papular  support.  The  author  feels  that,  as  insurgencies  are  | 

of  long  duration,  an  early  enunciation  of  the  national  aim  I 

to  deal  with  the  problem,  planning  and  organisation  for  a 

long  term  perspective,  and  harnessing  the  total  potential  of 

the  country  as  a  national  approach  is  sssenlial  for  quicker 

counterinsurgency  success.  He  stresses  that  insurgents 

should  be  isolated  in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  democracv. 

In  providing  counterinsurgency  support  to  a  host  nation,  the 

author  feels  that  the  aiding  nation  should  first  analyze  the  I 

pr  inciples  of  instirgencv  and  counter i nst”  jency  in  operation  j 

in  the  host  nation.  He  has  explained  that  enduring  common 

interests,  national  will,  and  minimum  visible  support  an  ' 

necessary  principles  to  be  followed  in  host  nation  I 

counterinsurgency  support.  ' 

I 

The  author  has  arrived  at  the  principles  of  insurgerrcy,  I 

counter 1 nsurgency  and  counterinsurgency  support  to  a  I 

developing  nation  through  a  pr-oces^  of  historical  analysis.  I 

The  author  accepts  tliat  the  principles  are  not  exhaustive  to  | 

cover  ail  insurgencies,  yet  they  serve  as  a  basis  for  i 

actions  by  the  counterinsurgent.  j 
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1  fc-_l=<  a  1 

i  isi  T  FtoL>iJt::2i  X  cjiNi 

SeCTIOM  X  >  E>^t2l<t3FtOLJIsID 

In  tha  shadow  of  nuclaar  dstarrancs,  futura  cuntlict 
lias  primarily  in  tha  spact.rum  of  convantional  war  and  low 
intensity  conflict.  Insurgency  and  counterinsurgency  are  a 
part  of  low  intensity  conflict  and  have  also  been  waged 
complementary  to  conventional  war.  Dr  Richard  Clutterbuck 
has  said  "  Guerrilla  warfare  and  terrorism,  rural  or  urban, 
internal  or  international,  has  undGubtsdi y  now  become  the 
primary  form  of  conflict  for  our  time."^  Guerrilla  warfare 
and  insurgency  are  synonymous.  terrorism  is  a  weapon  of 
insurgency,  although  it  does  exist  Independently  of 
insurgency  also. 

Using  figures  quoted  by  David  Mood  in  Confljcl  in 
the._TKenti ctli  Cer.itury,  Brian  Jenkins  has  noted  ttiat  ttier  e 
have  been  at  least  seventy— eigtit  insurgencies  between  the 
period  1943  to  1984.^  He  says  "  the  three  components  of 
armed  conf 1 i ct— conventi anal  war,  guerrilla  warfare  and 
terrorism  will  coexist  in  the  future.  Governments  and 
Bubnational  entities  will  employ  them  individually. 
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intBrch^ngvably  f  sequunti al  1  v  or  bi mul  tartKuub^  y ,  and  wtll  1.  e 
requxr&d  to  ooniUat  thsm.  Or  Oani  D.  8«r  Kesi  an  has  btatbrd 
in  the  preface  to  Revplutionar_v  truerrilla  UJarfarw 
“Revolution  is  here  to  wt^y  i nde-^  i ni  tel y  and  r  evoluLionai  y 
guerrilla  warfare  ib  particularly  usu^ful  strategy  fur  thk? 
weak  I  the  frustrated,  the  aliunated.  the  eerker  s«  l»I  power 
agairibl  eMieting  reqiires.  As  guvernmerits  and  tiia  mi  1 1  tat  y 
are  likely  to  be  involved  increasing!  v  in  dealing  wi  I  ti 
1  nsur  gene,  i  ee  ,  the  stuoy  of  insurgtncy  and  counter  i  nsur  getrey 
in  the  modern  world  is  essential. 

Ilie  potential  for  insurgency  in  ttiL'  world  hns  heen 
multiplying  with  the  emergence  cf  developing  nations.  It 
fiad  been  hoped  tliat  the  end  of  cc  1  oni o 1 1 sm  ar>d  tfte  advent  of 
detente  between  major  powers  would  bring  an  end  to 
insurgency.  Historically,  such  has  not  been  tfie  case.'^ 
Internal  instability  associated  with  modernu  sat i on  has 
created  insurgencies  and  the  potential  for  insurgBiicy. 
Developing  nations  have  been  especially  prorie  to 
1 nstabi 1 i ty . 

"  Developirig  nations  are  tliose  whir.ti  are 
progressing  beyond  traditional  societies  and  winch 
are  experiencing  economic,  social,  mi  1 1 1 ar v , 
political,  techriol  ogi  cal  arid  psychol  ngi  r.i  l  cfiango. 

This  change  is  normally'  character  t  sed  cs 
oioder  ni  sat  1  on  growth  and  national 

devsl opment . . . devsl op? ng  nations  ara  discarding  the 
traditions,  values,  institutions,  and  pi  .-~cept  i  oiib  or 
a  traditional  soci  et  y.  . .  ttii  s  often  results  m 
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anxioty  and  frustration  which  may  crwats  tansion  «iid 
di  Bordar  . 

twu-thirds  of  tha  world's  nations  can  bs 
clBBeifiad  as  ' dev«l op j ng ' ,  inBurgauciHE  are  a  fact  ui  the 
prusant  and  the  future. 

There  is  anott'ier  imbalance  in  this  assesBrnent-  very 
few  developing  nations  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mwst  .  Hiese 
iiatioiiB  are  cancan .iratad  in  Asia*  Africa  and  Latin  Ainurica. 
"Betwaan  194Q  and  1967,  almost  all  count* lub  of  Latin 
America,  two-thirds  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  and  one-half 
of  x.hus.e  in  Africa  that  had  gained  independence  by  1962 
recorded  one  or  more  successful  or  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
change  their  governmants  by  unconsti tutloi'al  means.  Since 
19<5  tu  the  p.esent,  the  British  armed  forces  have  b&en 
involved  in  62  separate  operations,  of  which  1^  have  been 
counter  1  riBurgency  operatiuna.^  The  U.S.  in  the  past  two 
decades  has  provided  support  in  insurgency  prevention  and 
coontirr  1  nsur gency  to  a  number  of  developing  nations  like  the 
Republic  of  Korea  Phi 1 1 i ppi nas ,  South  Vietnam,  Iran, 

I  hail  and,  Grenada  and  K1  Salvador. 

If  tha  potential  for  insurgency  is  allowed  tu  lesle* 
unchecked  an  unstable  situation  will  be  created  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  This  instability  would  affect  the 
interests  of  developing  and  developed  nations  adversely. 
)ness'  interests  could  be  one-sided,  or  tTiey  could  be  common 
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intsreBt*  of  short  oi  ^Q~term  duration.  In  laobl  catses..  as 
IB  proven  by  history,  developed  nations  have  come  tu  the  aid 
of  a  developing  nation  beset  by  inBurgency. 

If  a  developed  nation  ib  to  support  a  developing 
nation  to  combat  insurgency,  the  programmeB  of  che  two 
nations  in  dealing  with  the  insurgency  must  be  compatible. 
This  fusion  of  intent  and  action  will  be  difficult  if  there 
is  little  or  casual  agreement  on  principles  of  dealing  with 
insurgency.  The  developing,  or  host  nation,  is  likely  to 
request  aid  in  an  internal  matter,  when  the  situatior)  is 
either  out  of  control  of  its  own  resources,  or,  it  i  r>  in  the 
act  of  losing  control.  For  a  developed  nation  to  snppor I  a 
successful  countwr  1  nsur gsrtcv  at  this  stage  1 1  be  exfromely 
difficult.  However,  if  both  nations  ha«J  been  monitor  mu  the 
insurgency  on  the  basis  o>  common  interests  and  contmon 
p  mciples,  resulting  action  would  be  rational,  Limeiv  and 
with  an  expectation  of  success.  One  of  the  reasons  tor  the 
British  success  in  th®  Malaya  counter insurgencv  is  that  thev 
dealt  with  it  as  one  government!  by  the  time  the 
independent  Federation  of  Malaya  was  proclaimed  in  hugust 
19o7,  the  insurgency  tiad  been  effectively  controlled. 

In  tlie  future,  if  a  c  alitv'  of  understanUi  ng 

exists  between  developed  and  developing  nations  on  the 
piinciples  of  j  nsur  gericy  and  counterini.Lkrgencv ,  uoteidial 
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interests  of  short 


long-term  duretiun. 


In  inotit  cat3e&.  as 


IS  proven  by  histOi  developed  ristlons  have  i.ame  to  the  aid 
of  a  developing  nation  beset  oy  insurgency. 

If  a  developed  nation  is  to  support  a  developir)g 
nation  to  combat  insurgency,  the  programmes  of  the  two 
nations  in  dealing  with  the  insurgency  must  be  compatible. 
This  fusion  of  intent  and  action  will  be  difficult  if  there 
is  little  or  casual  agreement  on  principles  of  dealing  witti 
insurgency.  The  developing,  or  host  nation,  is  likely  to 
request  aid  in  an  internal  matter,  when  the  situation  is 
either  out  of  control  of  its  own  resources,  or,  it  is  in  ttie 
act  of  losing  control.  For  a  developed  nation  to  support  a 
successful  counter  1  nsur gene y  at  this,  stage  will  be  ex *>•  s?!'**!  y 
difficult.  However  ,  if  both  nations  had  been  monitoimu  the 
insurgency  on  the  basis  of  common  interests  and  contmon 
principles,  resulting  action  would  be  rational,  timely  and 
with  an  expectation  of  success.  One  of  the  reasons  lur  tlie 
British  success  in  the  Malaya  counterinsurgency  is  that  they 
dealt  with  it  as  one  government i  by  the  time  the 
independent  Federation  of  Malaya  was  proclaimed  in  hugust 
1937,  the  insurgency  had  been  effectively  controlled. 

In  the  future,  it  c  nnalxty  of  understanJi ug 

exists  betweeti  developed  and  developing  nations  on  thn 
pi  ii'.cipies  of  insurgency  and  counter  i  nsurgenev .  potential 
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insur gsncies  might  be  avoided,  and  counterinsurgency 
measures  might  be  more  effectively  mounted.  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  thesis  to  examine  the  principles  for 
insurgency,  counterinsurgency,  and  additioital  principles  of 
counterinsurgency  support  to  a  developing  nation.  the 
examples  and  principles  to  be  examined  are  by  no  means 
e:^haustiva  and  cannot  cover  all  insurgencies.  lo  ar  r  t  ve  al 
the  principles,  no  absolute  data  can  be  produced.  However  , 
througli  a  comparison  of  principles  adopted  by  nations  in  the 
free  world,  common  and  workable  principles  can  be 


determi ned . 


sec  r  i  o!vi 
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Ihi5  thesis  detifkes  unlv  t^)use  terms  which  are 
esseritial  to  the  tliesis  for  claritv.  Most  of  these  ter  ins 
concern  the  word  isutatiun  .  a  term  not  defined  bv  aotliOrs 
wr  iting  on  the  sub  isct  of  counter i nsur gencv.  bo  fai 
isolation'  has  been  mainly  associates  wi  tli  the  phivsicai 
cutting  off  the  guerrilla  from  the  pjoulation  sustammu 
fiim,'^  or,  cutting  off  guerrillas  from  the  source  of  their 
strength.'*-'  The  term  has  also  been  ur  ed  in  connection  with 
the  strategic  hamlet  programme’  which  was  a  relocation  of 
villages  and  people  accomplished  successfully  m  Malava  and 
unsuccessfully  in  Vietnam.  Ilus  programme  included  the 
control  of  movement  of  people  and  supplies.''  I  lie  definition 
of  isolation  used  in  this  thesis  includes  the  uolitical 
and  psychological  aspects  as  well. 

Insurgency.  A  movement  bv  a  section  or  the  nei-icle 
directed  towards  the  (overthrow  or  deqradatiuin  of 
c  cjiis  1 1  t  lit  1  onal  authority  through  subversiuri,  cuercioii. 
terrorism  and  armed  force. 

Isolation.  Political,  ptivsical,  usvchol  oui  ua  i  and 
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socio-economic  control  by  the  government,  which  forces  the 
insurgent  to  respond  to  counter i nsurgencv  measures  and 
return  to  the  path  o+  democracy- 

political  Isolation.  The  relutation  ai  insurger^t 
ideology  and  methods  by  a  target  population,  the  people  o-f  a 
countrv  and  a  significant  body  of  world  opinion. 

Physical  Isolation.  The  restriction  of  the 
insurgent  activity  to  a  particular  geographical  zone,  area, 
or  locality. 

Socio-Economic  Isolation.  The  reduction  of 
insurgent  economic  capability  to  such  a  level  whereby  it  is 
difficult  to  achieve  insurgent  stated  goals.  This  includes 
isolation  from  economic  support  of  sympathetic  groups  or 
nations  and  an  improvement  of  the  socio-economic  profile  ot 
the  target  area. 

Psychol oqi ccl  Isolation.  Alienation  of  the  people 
ol  a  country  and  the  target  population  from  insurgent 
strategic,  operational  and  tactical  methods.  It  implies  the 
achievement  of  moral  ascendencv  bv  legitimate  authontv. 

Partial  Isolation.  Isolation  of  tl*e  insurgent  in 
one  or  more,  or  a  combination  of  factors  of  isolation. 
Partial  isolation  could  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  the 
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controlling  or  an  insurgency.  1  he  factors  or  combination  ot 

tactors  leading  to  such  a  situation  would  var v  with  thf 
environment  in  the  target  area  and  its  oeoDle. 

Uonsti  tuti  cjnal  Authority.  Auttioritv  derived  I  r  urn 
the  law<^ul  applicatior;  o-t  tt»e  terms  a  nation  b  basic 
rules  at  operation  in  the  tor  m  u+  a  written  cunsti  tut  i  on  or 
tr  adi  1 1  onal  .  religious,  cultural  values  and  laws. 

Security  Forces.  Ihe  organisation  and  tor  ces  used 
by  a  country  to  combat  insurgency.  It  includes  powers  and 
procedures  provided  to  those  forces  by  the  governmetit  ol  the 
country  acting  within  its  legal  constitutional  author  itv. 
These  forces  include  the  government,  its  agencies,  nnlitarv. 

pwiiwS  •*♦•**0  tvwSn 

implement  counter i nsur gency  measures. 

Counterinsurgency  Measures.  Measures  initiated  bv 
const!  tuti  or>al  autTioritv  to  combat  insurgency.  Mcasur  es 
include  tTie  use  of  government  agencies,  security  forces, 
political  initiatives,  socio-economic  efforts,  diplamacv  and 
psycfiol  ogi  cal  action. 

Visibility.  The  degr  ee  of  Knowledge  bv  secut  i  tv 
forces  of  the  insurgent,  his  environment,  strategy, 
operations,  tactics  and  means  of  support.  Ibis  is  a  basic 
requirement  for  successful  security  force  operations 


y 


Lhir  ougliuut  ait  insurgency. 

Revolution.  A  mass  movement  whose  obiect  is  the 
overthrowing  ot  an  existing  system  of  government.  A 
revolution  could  be  peacerul  or,  starting  from  insurgency 
lead  to  ciyii  war.  A  revolution  is  normally  characterised 
bv  spontaneity  and  violence. 

Civil  War.  Armed  conflict  between  two  or  more 
population  groups  within  a  countrv  who  are  seeking  to  seize 
political  power  through  -force.  It  assumes  that  the  armed 
farces  of  the  country  would  be  split  amongst  the  warring 
groups . 


I  egitimacv.  I  he  acceptance  bv  the  people  o-r  a 
government  s  right  to  govern.  In  a  democracy,  the 
aLivernment  would  have  been  elected  in  a  free  and  fair 
election. 
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REVIEW  OE  L.,  I  rER#^  T  LIRE 

Countering  insurgency  has  been  one  o-f  ths  tunctions 
of  established  governments  through  the  ages.  In  this 
century,  hOMever ,  insurgency  has  received  a  deserved 
attention  in  literature.  Ihe  richness  o+  this  literature 
became  apparent  in  the  1950b  and  it  increased  -further  with 
the  impetus  given  by  the  ths  Vietnam  war  and  modern 
terrorism.  As  successful  insurgency  leads  to  eventual 
political  change,  modern  literature  on  insurgency  reflects 
the  historical  political  process  in  the  world.  Available 
literature  can  be  divided  into  three  main  categories- 
1 1  ter  ature  on  insurgency,  counter i nsorgertcy  and, 
counterinsurgency  support  to  a  host  nation. 

The  fall  of  colonial  empires  artd  the  spread  of 
communism  have  been  the  main  subjects  for  literature  ort 
insurgency.  Lommunism  has  fed  upon  the  decay  of  tl*e 
colonial  systems  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Many 
authors  have  concentr ated  upon  the  study  ot  insurgency  and 
developed  'principles  ,  frameworks  or  requirements  for  a 
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buccttSKtul  irtKurgencv.  Some  author »  have,  id  part,  UatiueU 
the  principles  of  counteri  surgency  or  even  1 aw^  ut 
counterinsurgency.  However,  the  collation  and  coUi t i ca i i un 
o+  the  principles  o+  counter i nsurgency  has  mainly  been  the 
work  ot  armed  forces  of  nations,  who  are  responsible  i or 
evolving  doctrine  for  the  application  o+  niiliLarv  +01  ce  in 
an  insurgent  environment.  I  he  issue  of  suppor  t  ot  a 
developing  nation  has  received  considerable  attention  in  the 
British  and  American  armies. 


I.t£.  Lawr  ence  is  perhaps  the  fust  moderri  author  to 
describe  the  initiation  and  execution  of  an  inauryencN,.  Me 
considered  insurgency  (thougti  he  called  it  war  ),  niidet 
three  variables:  algebraic'  biological  and 

psychol  ogi  Cdi  ■  .  me  algebraic  dealt  with  fiKed  ciiinJi  L  *  oiis 
of  time  and  space,  terrain,  communications,  troops  and 
mectianical  inventions.  The  biological  implied  the  physical 
application  ot  these  ideas.  He  called  the  psyctiol  ogi  cai  , 
tfie  element  of  ideas.  He  said, 

"..suppose  we  weretas  we  might  be)  an  influemu, 
an  idea,  a  thing  intangible,  invulnerable  withoiit 
front  or  back,  dri+ting  about  like  a  gaa  '  ...our 
kingdoms  lay  in  each  man  5  mi nds^ . . . our s  would  be  a 
war  of  detatchment.  Me  were  to  contain  the  enemy  uv 
the  eilont  threat  of  a  vast  unknown  desert... laur  ) 
attack  directed  not  against  him  ,  but  against  ihb 
stuffs... we  had  to  arrange  tour)  minds.. the  minds  ui 
the  enemy. . then  those  other  minds  ot  the  nation 
supporting  us".'^ 

In  a  few  lines  Lawrence  sketched  a  str aleuy  ni 
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1  iisiir Qent.y y  wherv  «  sniail  band  o+  insurgunis  (.uuid  E^xhaust 
tfis  resources  oi  their  opponents  Mliile  drawing  strength  tr  urn 
ttie  terrain,  the  people(the  Arab  nation  )  and  psychological 
super  1  or  1 ty. 

Prior  to  the  time  Lawrence  was  executing  his 
insurgent  strategy,  V  1  Lenin  had  already  stated  that  the 
"Revolutionar  y  situation"  required  five  elements.  Ihe  -five 
elements  were  based  upon  class  struggle  culminating  in 
rebellion  by  the  oppressed  classes,  the  organisation  and 
direction  at  the  rebellion  being  in  the  hands  ot  the 
communist  party  serving  as  the  vanguard  o-f  the 
pr  oletariat. ^ 

Lcnin  c  theory  was  •fundamentally  cltanged  ov  hao 
Isetung  a  concept  oJ  ''people's  war".  While  stressing  the 
primacy  of  the  leaderstiip  of  the  communist  party,  he  ensured 
Its  security  by  tiaving  the  party  build  its  own  army.  Me 
advocated  peasant  mobilisation  because  he  realised  that 
guerrillas  need  a  mobilised  and  sustairiirtg  people  behind 
tfiem  to  achieve  success."'  In  his  wr  i tings  he  gave  to  the 
insur  gents  of  the  world  a  methodology  of  "people  s  war  " 
based  on  its  organisation  into  strategic  phases.^ 

Mao’s  concepts  are  mirrored  in  the  writings  ot  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap,  another  successful  guerrilla  leader.^  Or 
bougies  Pike  has  observed,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
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North  ViBtnamase  struyglB,  the  mii  1 1  tar  v  and  political  t^iiicji> 
shared  almost  equal  primacy  in  power,  the  '  ar  itied  strngnle 
and  political'  struggle  being  two  arms  of  a  pincer  directed 
against  a  comman  enemy.  Ilie  armed  struggle  was  uar  r  i  ed 
out  by  conventional  war  together  with  guerr  ilia  war  fare 
patterned  on  the  concept  of  protracted  war  as  enunc  rated 
by  Mao.® 


With  the  overthrow  ot  the  weak  Batista  reyime  tn 
Luba  by  tidel  Lastro,  Latin  America  faced  the  emergence  li(  a 
new  insurgent  concept—  the  foco  theory.  Lhe  Liuevar  a 
advanced  tins  theory,  which  statesi 

"Firstly,  the  people's  forces  can  win  a  war 
against  the  army.  Secortdly,  we  rteed  not  always  wait 
frir  all  the  revol ut I onary  conditions  to  be  present; 
the  insurrection  itself  can  create  tiieih.  Ihirdly, 
in  the  under -developed  parts  of  America  the 
battleground  for  the  armed  struggle  should  in  the 
main  be  the  countryside.*'*^ 

interpreting  Lhe  ,  J  Moreno  has  said  that  in  essence 
■foco'  implied  that  "necessary  conditions  to  a  revolutionary 
situation  can  be  created  through  the  emergence  in  rural 
areas  of  lughly  trained  guerrilla  fighters  orgatnseu  into  a 
highly  cohesive  group  called  the  foco  Lhe  did 

recognise  three  pre-conditions  that  were  required  before  the 
catalyst  of  the  foco'  could  be  applied.  these  were:  lact 
of  legitimacy  of  the  government,  inability  of  regulai 
cliannel  s  to  redress  tensions,  and  tt.e  perceptiori  l.li  *t  all 
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legal  avsnues  to  char>ge  the  Bituatioii  are  closed. 

Ihe  creation  ut  a  toco  invariably  led  to  the 
i  r  eat  ion  of  an  elite  not  unlike  the  Leninist  prlmacv  of  ttie 
proletariat,  for  the  leader •  of  the  foco  were  dr  awn  fr  oni 
t  tie  middle  classes.  Hegis  Uebrav,  echoeing  these  concepts, 
•suggested  tlie  cuiistar't  creation  of  guerrilla  fronts.  Ihe 
fronts  would  be  headed  by  the  revolutionary  vanguard, 
commanded  by  the  revol ut lonary  elite  itself.  Ilebray  felt  it 
was  crucial  that  the  political  and  military  leadership  be 
combined  into  one  command  under  one  leader. In  Bolivia 
this  elitism  perhaps  created  a  barrier  between  Che  s  'foco 
and  the  peasants.  It  has  been  argued  that  his  Distance  from 
the  Bolivian  peasant  made  insti tutional  form  more  important 
than  actual  work. *2  che '  understood  the  nosd  for  support  of 
the  Bolivian  peasants  but  could  never'  establish  the 
necessary  r  appor  t  with  them. 

Carlos  Narighela  transplanted  the  foco  concept  to 
an  urban  setting  in  Sao  Baulo  and  achieved  initial  success. 
He  continLied  to  believe,  however,  that  the  urban  area  was  a 
tactical '  field  while  the  strategic  battle  had  to  be  won 
in  tfie  rural  areas.  Me  was  unable  to  develop  an  enduring 
foco'  in  Bao  Paulo  and  was  killed  within  a  year.  Hw  left 
to  posterity  the  "Mi ni -manual  of  the  Urban  Gueirilla"  which 
has  guided  ur ban  guerrillas  and  terrorists  to  the  present 
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Ihs  principles  for  *  successful  iiiburgeiicv 
discussed  by  meny  authors.  John  J.  I^cLikhii  Ovvcr  i  upeU  i>is 
principles  based  upon  the  coirimunist  model  of  yut>r  r  j  i  I  ^ 
doctrine  propounded  by  Mao.^^Robert  1  aber  .  yoiny  beyond  tliw 
cQtniTiurii  St  model,  set  down  the  "pre-requisites  'i*  a 
successful  insurgencv" .  British  doctriiie  is 

comprehensive  in  its  description  of  the  principles  ut 
rcvoi  ut  i  on  *  Tt,u  U.S.  Army  l.as  developed  "major  eiements" 

for  an  insurgency.^'  Ward  H.0' Neill  has  evolved 
requirements'  iiid  a  “Franework  for  Analvsis"  of  an 
insurgertcy  which  are  similar  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
U.S. Army  apart  tro.n  the  factor  of  envi >  Liiuuunt  as  presented 
by  U 'Neill . 

Lagging  befiind  literature  dealing  wit.n  insnrqen.y, 
cou.itei  insurgent  literature  cl  i  riberi  slowly  from 
pro-colonialism  tvj  ant  i -cnmmuni  st  insurgency  anu  then  to  a.i 
e;; ami r>ati on  of  insurgencies  in  general.  hr  o.nk  f  itson  in  Ins 
books.  Low  Intensity  Operations:  Subver&iofi,  Insurgency, 
Peace— Keeping ^ and  Bui'ch  of  Five, 2'-’  dt^ruonstrates  this 
evolution  and  brings  out  the  importance  of  i  rrt  el  1  i  gence ,  ttre 
necessity  of  legality  in  counter  insurnertc  y  oper  afions  and 
the  role  of  ttie  soldier  beyorrd  mere  military  actJO'i.  Ifie 
pro— cnl  oni  al  Royer  Trinquier  in  Modern  Warfare,  lias 
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eut-ciMctlv  present'  d  a  blueprint  tor  an  e+teutive 
uniinter  insurguny.  He  favour's  diract  and  tutal  actior^ 
against  Die  ^nsur  gents  with  the  aim  of  "de¥>tr  uc  t  i  un  u4  tin- 
inriurgent  organisation 

Nut  quite  as  many  authors  have  codified  the 
principles  of  counterinsurgency.  The  first  five  principles 
of  Brit.sh  Counter  Revolutionary  warfare  doctrine  have  hee‘i 
established  by  Sir  Robert  Itjompson.^^  the  contributions  of 
Or  Rict:ard  Clutterbuck  and  General  Sir  Frank  Kitson  have 
resulted  jn  the  acceptance  of  ten  principles  of  counter 
r  evol ut  1  ona>^v  war  fare  by  the  British  ftrmy' McCucn  also 
€?volved  five  principles  for  counter  revolutionary  warfare. 
ITiese  principles  were  a  reversal  of  the  principles  of 
revolutionary  war f are.  He  saw  the  taek  cf  the 
c ounter 1 nsurgant  as  taking  the  insurgents  back  through  the 
phases  they  were  attempting  to  follow. Unlike  the  British 
Armvt  the  U.S.Army  has  not  enunciated  principles  of 
counte- 1  Msuf  gency  per  se.  Tbs  U.S.Army  belie. 'es  that  the 
pr  incipies  of  war  continue  to  serve  as  a  guide  regardless  of 
the  intensity  of  tlio  conflict. Also  in  consonance  with  tlie* 
tenets  of  airland  battle  doctrine  ,  wliicti  are,  initiative, 
deiitl.,  agility  and  synchr  oni  sjti  on  ,  the  U.S.Army  accepi  s 
these  as  principles  for  low  intensity  conflict  having  a 
broader  '  meanirig  and  different"  appl  i  cati  on .  I  he 
U.S.Army  has  in  addition  laid  dowr^  ttiree  interdependent 


contponents  as  a  part  of  inttfrual  defsnue  aiiU 
dBvelopnisnt  ( IDAD)  strategy  in  support  of  a  host 
these  are  '  mubi  1  i  satiuti '  .  'rieutral  i  sat  lun  and 
devei opmenl  . 


I  (.at  I  ui  I . 
bat  ai  It.  t^o 
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H’-IR  1  tNjt:  I  Of=  1  rUSLJFcCB&ISit::  V 

eiEit:::  I  1.  oiM  i  s  i  ^4'I  f^ooljo  i  x  o»nj 

In  a  military  community  the  reference  to 
principles'  generally  implies  the  principles  of  war  . 
these  principles  are  seen  as  a  guide  to  warfare  and, 
depending  upon  environment  and  perceptions,  vary  in  small 
degree  from  nation  to  nation.  The  principles  being 
discussed  in  this  thesis  might  amount  to  a  reiteration  of 
some  of  the  principles  of  However,  the  principles 

sought  are  "  Any  of  those  basic  elements  considered 
essential  to  success  in  war < insurgency  and 

counterinsurgency)"  and  a  "general i sation  that  provides  a 
basis  for  reasoning".^  It  is  stressed  that  principles 
evolved  should  lead  to  the  successful  conduct  of  an 
insurgency  or  cuuii  ter  i  risur  gene:  v. 

In  the  study  o-)^  principles  of  insurgency,  auttior  s 
have  not  been  able  to  arr ive  at  a  consensus  on  their 
codification.  It  is  iiat  that  authors  fail  to  agree  ,  hue 
that  from  situation  to  situation  the  variables  within  an 
itisurgency  are  diverse  and  cannot  be  compared  witli 


exactitude.  The  theories  and  de+initions  on  the  t^uhiei-i 
ds+y  quantification  as  they  have  to  be  based  upon  tangible 
and  intangible  tactarsdike  the  human  elements  of  leadership 
and  morale).  Bv  tlieir  nature  of  action,  principles  uan  be 
oo}ective  or  subjective  in  application.-^  Uespite  a 
fundamental  Meakness  impased  bv  the  difficulty  a 
quant  1 -f  i  cati  on ,  it  is  possible  to  arriye  at  useful 
conclusions  based  upon  existing  doctrines  on  msurgencv. 
While  evolving  the  principles  of  insurgency  or 
counterinsurgency  we  should  bear  irt  mind  Lhat- 

theory  development  in  the  studv  of  levolnliun 
should  not  be  expected  to  attain  tlie  levels  of 
suphi  sti  call  on  that  characterise  many  citlier  fields 
of  study.  .  ” 

For  ease  of  comparison  the  principles  of  revolution 
as  stated  in  tlie  British  Staff  College  (Lamberley)  buutrier 
Reyglutipriary  Warfare  and  but  of  nr  ea  _Hrfndboul  iiave  been 
selected  as  a  guide,  these  are;  Cause,  Leadership,  topniar 
Support,  Protracted  War,  Choice  of  Terrain,  I  ntel  1  i  gi-nce . 
Alternate  Society,  External  Support  and  tight  on  all 
I-  r  onts  - 


SEtJ  I  1  tjiNi 


Kvery  insurgency  has  a  cause  or  causes.  In  tiie 
commurtist  model  o-f  i nsur gene i es ,  class  struggle  -tor  ms  Ltie 
basis  of  the  cause.  Historically  however,  the  strongest 
cause  has  proven  to  be  nationalism.  It  can  be  argued  that 
in  developing  nations  where  economic,  ethnic  and  cul tur ai 
divisions  exist,  the  cal)  ut  nationalism  might  be  muted  bv 
internal  strife.  Lack  of  inteoration  within  a  nation  does 
dilute  nationalism  but  if  interference  by  an  uuLside  power 
IS  perceived,  a  response  to  nationalism  may  occur  .  tSuch  has 
been  the  case  in  anti -coloni al  insurgencies  like  Algeria  and 
Vi etnam. 


Developing  nations  are  more  prone  to  insurgency 
because  of  a  diffusion  of  political  power,  lack  of 
legitimate  governing  structure,  politicization  in  modern 
context  of  historical  and  ethnic  animosities  and 
introduction  of  technol ogy. ^A1 1  these  factors  give  rise  to 
imbalances  wluch  can  be  translated  into  a  cause  by 
1 1 isunjents.  The  U.S.Army  recognises  that  cause  is  a  part  ut 
political  dissent  and  in  a  vulnerable  population, 
iievelonment  of  a  cause  can  be  rapid.  Robert  1  aber  has 
observed  that  apart  from  a  cause,  an  "unstable  political 
situation"  is  also  a  pr e-r equi si t e  for  a  successful 
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i nsurgency . ^  An  unstable  political  situation  would  allow 
causes  to  develop.  Consequently,  it  would  serve  as  an 
accelerator  to  a  cause. 

liao  Tsetung  had  a  dynamic  approach  to  cause.  He  saw 
cause  as  class  struggle  developed  through  nationalism  into  a 
"people's  war".  In  his  application  o-f  theory,  cause  is 
never  static  and  is  embodied  in  "mobilising  the  masses".  He 
said: 

"  What  does  political  mobilisation  mean;'  l-irst 
it  means  telling  the  army  and  the  people  about  the 
political  aim  of  war. ...  Second! y,  steps  and  policies 
•for  its  attainment.  ..  Thirdly, "  mobilisation  "by  word 
o-f  mouth.  .  lea-f  lets,  .bulletins,  .books.  . 
pamphl ets. . mass  organi sations. . cadres. . Paul  thl v  .  Lu 
mobilise  once  is  not  enough:  political  mobi 1 isati on 
for  the  war  of  resistance  must  be  conti nous.  " 

Mao  gave  a  new  dimension  to  cause:  it  cannot  be 
allowed  to  stagnate.  He  considered  cause  as  a  part  of  the 
political  process  of  the  struggle.  Si gni f i cai i L 1 y ,  while 
formulating  the  pr  inciples  of  revolutionary  war  fare.  vJul»n  J. 
McCuen  has  chosen  to  include  "mobilisation  of  the  masses” 
and  not  'cause'.^  However,  mobilisation  of  the  masses  cannot 
be  achieved  without  a  cause  being  present,  otherwise,  it 
reverts  to  the  foco'  concept  which  has  been  proven  to  be 
unworkable.  For  an  insurgency  to  endure  and  prosper 
mobilisation  of  the  masses  will  regenerate  a  cause  or, 
eventually,  supplant  the  initial  cause,  but  an  iniLiai  cause 
would  have  been  necessary  to  mobilise  the  papulation,  ilenue 
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ESEECT"  I  OlNl 


l_t£;^JL>E£FtSH  X  f-' 


In  any  form  of  conflict,  leadership  is  eseenticfl  to 
success.  Jn  insurgency,  the  qualities  required  of  leaders 
are  much  more  demanding  than  in  other  fields  of  conflict. 

At  the  start  of  an  insurgency,  the  insurgent  organisation, 
whicli  possesses  few  resources  has  to  contend  with  a  vasLiy 
superior  government  machinery.  Insurgents  have  to  be 
prepared  to  sacrifice  themselves  long  before  the  goals  they 
are  striving  for  are  even  visible.  The  insurgent  leader  has 
to  guide,  coax,  coerce,  terrorise  and  destroy  while 
retaining  the  central  thread  of  the  aims  of  the  moveinunL . 
This  calls  for  a  great  inner  discipline,  an  under  st  ai  idi  no  of 
human  nature,  compassion,  a  capacity  for  detatched  Ui  i:talitv 
and  prodigious  patience. 

Charisma,  or  an  inner  magnetism,  is  an  intportaiit 
quality  for  an  insurgent  leader.  Charisma  cannot  m  itself 
lead  to  success,  but  it  is  a  powerful  accelerator  in  supooi  t 
of  the  insurgency.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  insur  ueiicy. 
leadership  plays  a  vital  role-  this  is  before  a  strunu 
insurgent  organisation  has  been  developed.  An  example  is 
the  charismatic  leadership  of  Ho  Chi  liiirh.  At  tlie  tiine  ol 
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his  death,  a  strong  organisation  had  emerged  and  could 
continue  to  give  impetus  to  ttie  struggle  mi  thuuL  detriment 
to  the  cause.  Longevity  of  the  insurgent  leader  plays  an 
impor'tant  role  in  lending  stability  within  iiisur  gent 
leadership.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  success  of 
the  Chinese  revolution  if  Mao  had  died  early  and  of  the 
Vietnamese  struggle  without  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Vo  Nguyen  I3iap. 
In  India,  hr  Z  A  Phizo  merely  by  staying  alive  has  served  as 
a  focus  of  Naga  discontent  for  over  thirty  years, 
keeping  the  insurgency  going. 

The  insurgent  leader  must  be  able  to  combine 
charisma  with  sagacity.  A  poor  choice  of  subordinate 
leadership  or  strategy  can  be  disastrous  to  the  itisurgent 
cause.  Che'  Guevara  had  all  the  attributes  of  a  successful 
insurgent  leader  but  we  have  seen  that  the  implanting  of  the 
■foco'  in  Bolivia  was  faulty  strategy.  Che  paid  for  this 
error  with  his  life,  and  with  his  death  tlie  insurgency  came 
to  an  end.  In  the  border  state  of  Punjab  in  India,  Sartt 
Jarnail  Singh  Bhi nderanwal a  emerged  as  a  charismatic  leader 
of  Sikh  f undamental i sm.  His  rise  to  power  between  198u  and 
19b4  was  accompanied  by  socio-economic  protest,  tei-rorism, 
and  finally,  his  demand  for  a  separate  nation  Khalislan 
coincided  with  mobilisation  for  insurgency.  As  insurgent 
strategy,  the  'Sant  wrongly  chose  armed  conf r ontat i on  with 
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the  government  security  -forces.  In  tMO  deys  in  the  Uoluen 
lemple  at  Amritsar,  more  than  tMO-thirds  of  the  insur oeni 
leadership  was  killed  or  captured.  The  Sant  was  l.iinseii 
killed.  Ihough  terrorism  still  enists  in  the  State, 
insurgency  ceased  to  exist  with  the  crippling  of  the 
insur  gent  leadership* 


In  communist  models  of  insurgencies,  the  rule  of 
leadership  is  restricted  to  the  communist  party.  Lommeriti 
upon  China's  revol utl onary  war  against  Japan,  Mau  said: 

"In  all  of  its  three  stages,  this  revolutionary 
war  has  been,  is  and  will  be  -fought  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Chinese  proletariat  and  its  partv, 
the  Chinese  communist  party. 

By  so  saying,  Mao  made  the  role  of  individual  and 
charismatic  leadership  subservient  to  the  party.  Although 
this  lent  legitimacy  to  the  leadership  of  Mao.  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  success  of  the  Chinese  revolution 
without  his  personal  leadership.  It  is  however  eviderrt.  . 
that  leadership  is  a  principle  of  a  su._cessful  insurgency. 
The  leader  creates  the  organisation  which  gives  the 
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insurgency  further  stability. 


1  0!n|  ^  s  F>ClF^l_lt_r»Ft  £3Ljr  -|=-tJF«:  I 


Leading  the  Arab  revolt,  Lawrence  did  not  lav  great 
written  emphasis  on  popular  support.  He  relied  upon  the 
animosity  between  Arab  and  Turk,  the  power  of  the  local 
Sliei  khs  (bolstered  with  British  gold)  and  the  empty  desert, 
for  security.  Mao  on  the  other  hand,  struggling  to  lead  ttre 
wur Id  s  must  populous  nation,  placed  his  reliance  upon  the 
people  as  the  main  medium  of  insurgency.  Popular  support 
became  the  first  principle  of  "people  s  war".  Reflecting 
upon  the  struggle  against  the  Japanese  he  saidi 


"  this  so  called  ttieor  y  that  weapons  decide 
everything,  which  constitutes  a  mechanical  approach 
to  the  question  of  war"  is  "a  subiective  and 
one-sided  view.  Our  view  is  opposed  to  this:  we  see 
not  only  weapons  but  also  people.  Weapons  are  ar. 
important  factor  in  war,  but  riot  the  decisive 
factor:  it  is  the  people,  not  things,  that  are 
decisive* 

Mao  was  also  opposed  to  the  view  that  the  entire 
people  of  a  country  had  to  be  won  over  before  establishing 
political  power.  He  believed  that  political  power 
established  even  in  a  small  area  of  control  would  serve  to 
har  ness  popular  support  and  coordinate  military  actions  'iior  e 
effectively.  Mao's  concept  of  popular  support  Is  really  a 
synthesis  of  'cause  and  'mobilisation  of  the  masses  . 


Ftdol  C«tttrcj  and  Ch» '  Guevara  reached  ttie  coiiclufii  on 


that  popular  uuppor*:,  though  necessary.  Mas  iiol  iiiiljctllv 
vital  to  the  revolution.  Ihey  telt  that  by  creating  a  +ocus 
o-f  discontent,  all  discontented  people  would  )ujn  the  -locus 
-  leading  to  widespread  popular  support.  Given  the  decaying 
nature  o-f  the  Batista  regime,  Lastro  and  Lhe  were  proven 
correct.  A  caretul  analysis  o-f  the  situation  at  that  L  i  me 
stiows  that  during  the  in-fancy  of  the  revolution  in  Unha, 
without  the  support  of  the  people  in  the  Sierra  Haestra, 
Lastro  would  have  failed.  He  did  not  have  the  support  of 
the  sugarcane  growing  peasants  in  the  plains.  Never  ttiel ess, 
the  antipiathy  created  by  the  Batista  regime  was  such  that 
Castro  had  twice  the  amount  of  support  than  that  of  the 
gover  r iMierit  •  ■ 

In  the  absence  of  popular  support,  a  snccesstui 
insurgency  must  have  potential  to  create  that  support.  Ihis 
could  be  achieved  through  indoctrination,  coercion  and 
exploiting  and  publicizing  the  weaknesses  of  ttie  e-j>Labl  i  sheil 
regime.  At  the  inception  of  an  insurgency  ,  f e.ice -si  L  Lei  s 
comprise  a  majority  of  the  population.  Iney  are 
indifferent,  passive  and  ambivalent  in  then  attitude  to  the 
insurgents.  To  change  this  attitude,  Robert  I aber  has 
stated  that  one  of  the  pre-requisites  of  a  successful 
insurgency  is  the  "clear  possibility  or  even  prubatulity  uf 
success"  of  the  insurgency' Success  is  therefore  an 
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accelerator  at  popular  support  and  hence,  it  is  important 
tor  the  insurgent  to  avoid  any  defeat.  bmall  victories, 
well  publicized,  build  up  public  support. 

I  he  capability  or  ineptitude  of  the  government  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  popular  support.  An  oppressive  government 
IS  likely  to  cause  puolic  resentment.  This  backlash  of 
public  opinion  often  generates  support  for  the  insurgent. 

I  he  effectiveness  of  the  government  to  answer  political 
challenge  and  violence  is  critical  to  the  insurgency. 

Ihe  U. 9. Army  has  listed  “lack  of  government  control"  as  one 
o+  the  requirements  of  an  insurgency. This  factor  is  once 
again  an  accelerator  of  popular  support  in  favour  of  the 
insurgent.  The  quality  of  government  action  will  to  a  large 
extent  dictate  the  success  or  failure,  and  the  likely 
duration  of  the  insurgent  struggle.  The  insurgent  has  to, 
however,  succeed  even  in  the  face  of  most  effective 
counter  ineasur  es. 

Popular  support  also  implies  the  capability  of  the 
population  to  sust&in  an  insurgency.  It  includes  the 
material  support  to  an  insurgency-  provision  of  safe  houses, 
food,  sanctuary,  base  areas  aitd  eventually  a  political  and 
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vconoinic  zone.  A  modern  example  of  such  a  development  is 
tfie  zone  carved  out  by  the  Eritrean  People's  Liberation 
Front <EPLF)  in  northern  Eritrea. 
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QECrXOlN!  5 


1  ElO 


Protracted  war  is  the  result  of  a  basic  inequality 
of  means  at  the  start  of  an  insurijencv.  In  the  war  against 
Japan,  Mao  appreciated  the  immense  strength  of  Japan  and  was 
aware  that  a  protracted  war  was  inevitable,  he  said, 

' Ue  are  still  a  weak  country  and  manifestly 
inferior  to  the  enemy  in  military,  economic  and 
pol i ti cal -organi sati onal  power.  Here  again  one  can 
find  the  basis  for  the  inevitability  of  the  war  and 
impossibility  of  a  quick  victory  for  China* 

Mao  al so  stressed  that  though  protracted  war  was  a 
reality,  a  protracted  campaign  was  harmful.  His  strategy 
was  founded  upon  quick  successes  in  battles  combined  with  a 
long  war.  Mao  did  not  state  the  unsaid-  that  the  aim  of  a 
protracted  war  is  to  graduallv  debilitate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  enemy  while  gathering  one's  own  strength.  He  however 
stated  the  dictum  of  "preservi  ng  oneself  and  annihilating  tiie 
enemy".  This  strategy  is  a  part  of  protracted  war  and  has  a 
direct  influence  upon  popular  support  and  maintenance  of 
mural e. 


Insurgents  cannot  afford  losses  at  the  initial  stage 
of  an  insurgency,  particularly  in  manpower.  Lawrence  saidi 
"An  individual  death,  like  a  pebble  dropped  in 
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water,  might  make  but  a  brief  hole;  yet  rings  of 
sorrow  widen  out  therefrom.  We  could  not  afford 
casualties. " 

At  the  stage  of  limited  war  it  is  possible  for 
insurgents  to  accept  casualties  to  achieve  a  greater  aim. 
During  the  'Tet'  offensive  of  1968  in  Vietnam,  the  Viet  (Jong 
were  defeated  tactical Iv,  suffering  a  large  number  of 
casualties.  However,  thev,  won  the  psychological  battle  bv 
proving  to  the  people  their  determination  and  acceptartce  of 
the  need  for  sacrifice. 


,  A  survey  of  the  insurgencies  of  the  world  will  show 
that  successful  insurgencies  are  of  long  duration. 

Therefore  the  insurgent  strategies  have  to  be  based  upon 
this  fact.  General  Grivas  used  protracted  war  in  L(ie 
strategy  of  exhaustion  and  exasperation.  Robert  I aber 
explaining  Grivas's  strategy  has  said: 

"..through  terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare" 
counterinsurgency  "becomes  too  great  a  political 
embarassment  to  be  sustained  domestically  or  on  the 
world  stage,  unprofitable,  too  expensive,  or  no 
longer  presti gious*  " 

The  North  Vietnamese  refined  the  concept  of 
protracted  war  and  accepted  the  necessity  of  a  fifty  year 
war.  They  discovered  that  apart  from  its  application  withiin 
a  country,  a  protracted  war  tended  to  change  the  per  cep  1.  j  otts 


of  the  war  as  viewed  by  outside  nations.  This  fact,  if 


combined  with  rumour,  information  and  di s-i nf ormat i on ,  could 


serve  to  make  outside  nations  sympathetic  to  the  cause  oi 
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the  insur  gents.  In  the  same  vein  within  the  r.cmntr  y , 
traditional  loyalties  oi  the  population  tor  the  government 
could  be  destroyed.^-’ 

starting  as  an  inevitable  factor  «  the  concept  of 
protracted  war  has  developed  into  a  principle  for  * 
successful  insurgency.  The  permanence  of  the  struggle  lends 
auther»tici ty  to  the  cause  and  in  time,  legitimacy.  This 
leads  the  people  to  Accept  the  right  of  the  insurgents  to 
fry  and  change  an  existing  government. 


SETCriOIM  A  •’  CHOICE  OE  TEHIRrf=kIH 

In  choosing  terrain  for  conventional  warfare  for  a 
battle,  it  is  evaluated  according  to  its  potential  for  the 
offence,  defence  or  both.  In  a  campaign  or  war,  the  terrain 
has  to  be  further  evaluated  for  its  capacity  to  sustain 
forces.  Insurgency  can  be  likened  to  war  as  i t  consists  of 
a  number  of  small  battles  of  short  duration  in  an  e;:Leti(ie(J 
overall  timeframe.  Furthermore,  insurgency  concerns  the 
entire  population  and  hence  a  complete  region  or  countrv. 

The  terrain  base  must  provide  security.  susLenarice, 
and  room  to  expand.  In  the  early  stages  of  an  insurgency, 
the  insurgent  is  forced  to  accord  priority  to  security. 

Also,  at  this  time,  resources  are  unlikely  to  be  in 
abundance  in  the  selected  area,  for  if  they  were,  the 
government  would  energeti  cal  1  v  seek  to  retain  ;.!.e  ...  ,  : : 

ter-rain  has  to  be  such,  th.al  t'.i:,'  moLiSity  i.n  l!e  .i 

shuu  i 'J  e.'jual.  li  r:nt  e-n.i-'fd ,  Hal  ii)  ••!:■■■  nu .  et  i  .jiii.n  L  in.it:,. 
i'l  shoi  t,  tile  terra;  11  h.rrv,  to  be  the  base  of  popuiaii  suuuur  I 
.r<. 'U  n  '  rurtJ  sani;  Luar  V. 

lire  existence  of  suitable  terrain  contiguous  to  a 
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svmpathet t c  nation  perhaps  the  best  environment  for  tfte 

insurgent.  The  Viet  Minh  en joyeJ  this  advantage  in  their 
struggle  against  the  French  in  Vietnam.  The  sanctuaries 
provided  by  China  helped  the  Viet  liinh  regain  strength  and 
establish  base  areas.  Hao  Tsetung  had  to  initiate  the  long 
march  to  gain  time  and  find  a  sanctuary  from  where  he  could 
organise  the  struggle.  Lawrence  relied  upon  the  security 
provided  by  the  desert  and  improved  his  mobility  by  ensuring 
a  light  logistic  system.  He  said: 

"Ue  had  nothing  material  to  lose,  so  our  last 
line  was  to  defend  nothing.  Our  cards  were  speed 
and  time,  not  hitting  power.  The  invention  of  bully 
beef  had  profitted  us  more  than  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  but  gave  us  strategical  rather  than 
tactical  strength,  since  in  Arabia  range  was  more 
than  force,  space  greater  than  the  power  of 
armies*  -* 

For  greater  exposure  to  the  media,  recruitment  and 
generation  of  funds,  the  insurgent  might  choose  to  figfit  in 
the  urban  environment.  For  these  reasons  Carlos  Karighella 
chose  to  sTiift  his  movement  to  the  urban  setting  in  Sao 
Faulu<  However,  he  was  aware  that  while  the  urban  area 
ser  ved  as  tTie  tactical  battleground,  the  strategic  victory 
Tiad  to  be  won  in  the  countryside  ’ In  In  did,  the 
Naxal  i  te  (Mar  xist-l.eninist>  leader  Charu  Mazumdar,  shifted 
the  focus  of  a  successful  rural  insurgency  in  Naxalbari 
district  to  Calcutta  in  1970.23  pfter  initial  success,  the 
Naxal ites  were  steadily  eliminated  by  the  security  forces  in 
Calcutta  by  mid-1971.  The  Naxalites  paid  the  price  of 
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shifting  a  stratsgic  focus  into  a  vactical  area  wlie' e 
security  could  not  be  ensured.  The  failures  uf  Marigliella 
and  the  Naxalites  proves  that,  unless  a  large  urban 
population  support  eKists,  the  insurgents  are  extremely 
vulnerable  to  counterinsurgent  measures  in  cities. 

In  choosing  an  urban  setting,  the  case  of  tlie  Meitei 
insurgents  of  the  State  of  hanipur  in  India  is  perhaps 
unique.  Ihe  lleiteis  ar  e  high  casta  Hindus  wlio  have  a 
predorninant  population  in  the  Imphal  plain.  The  hills 
surrounding  the  plain  are  inhabited  by  Naga  hi  Ilmen.  In  the 
latter  half  o?  the  1970s,  the  Meitsis  began  to  resent  ttie 
special  priveleges  given  to  the  hill  tribes  under  the 
Constitution  of  India.  Using  the  cause  of  reverse 
discrimination,  Naoist-Marx  i  st  groups  started  an  )r:surgancy. 
The  Meiteis  were  forced  to  adopt  ihe  urban  setting  in  and 
around  the  town  of  Imphal  because  they  had  no  support  in  the 
countryside.  Although  terrorism  still  continues,  it  was 
possible  for  the  security  forces  to  isolate  tiie  insurgency 
by  1984.2^ 

Mith  the  increased  cosmopolitisatiun  of  urban  areas, 
it  does  not  appear  that  a  purely  urban  insurgency  can  have 
success.  In  selecting  ter  rain  for  a  successful  i  nsi.r  yency , 
security  is  the  first  requirement-  Ihe  other  r egui r ement s 
are  availibility  of  support  and  superior  inubilily.  l^hei  eas 
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thte  urban  areas  might  serve  as  tactical  areas  far  media 
support f  fundSt  recruitment  and  availability  of  targets,  the 
strategic  battle  has  to  be  won  in  the  rural  area.  A  proper 
balance  of  the  two  is  critical  for  a  successful  irtsurgencv. 
Combining  all  these  factors,  choice  of  terrain  emerges  as  a 
pt  inciple  for  a  successful  insurgency. 
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SeCTIOM  -r 


1  INITELU.  I  OE-lNltit 


The  insurgent  has  the  advantage  of  not  having  to 
obey  the  rules  of  war.  Consequent! y t  when  persuasion  fails 
he  is  able  to  einploy  the  weapons  of  intimidation  and  terror 
to  gain  information  and  build  up  intelligence.  Che  has 
said: 

"Nothing  helps  a  fighting  force  more  than 
correct  information.  It  should  be  spontaneously 
given  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  where  the  army 
will  be  and  it  should  deal  with  what  is  going  on  in 
a  specific  place.  Moreover  it  should  be 

r  el  1 abl e. "25 

The  insurgent  has  to  develop  intelligence  from  the 
information  provided  by  the  people.  He  has  to  be  seen  as  a 
friend.  The  problems  that  an  insurgent  faces  are  an 
initially  sma* 1  work  force,  lack  of  secure  modern 
communication  facilities  and  the  vulnerability  of  l»is 
intelligence  system  to  infiltration.  To  be  able  to  get 
success  against  the  security  forces,  he  needs  reliable 
contact  information  that  allows  him  time  to  prepare, 
concentrate,  attack  and  ex-filtrate. 
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SEZCTIOIM  m  B  rl£IS:^4rf^T  EE  SOCIETV 


The  aim  of  an  insurgency  could  be  said  to  have  been 
acttieved  with  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  The 
per manence  of  the  new  government  will  be  determined  by  an 
i mpr avement  in  the  socio-economic  life  of  the  people. 

Unless  they  are  promised  a  better  way  of  life  they  are 
unlikely  to  support  the  insurgents.  As  the  insurgents 
require  total  control  over  a  population,  they  strive  for  the 
imposition  of  an  alternate  society  responsive  to  the  aims  of 
the  insurgency  and  also  responsive  to  popular  desires. 

This  alternate  society  is  not  produced  at  the 
termination  of  the  insurgency,  but  is  a  progressive 
transf ormation  of  society  promoted  by  the  organisation  of 
the  insurgents  in  the  area  under  their  control.  Most 
successful  insurgencies  have  been  patterned  on  a  communist 
model  which  in  itself  implies  the  implanting  of  a  communist 
society.  It  is  a  very  powerful  model,  for  often  it  combines 
Ideology  with  nationalism  as  has  been  the  case  in  China  and 
Vi etnam. 


It  IS  the  insurgent  organisation  which  formulates 
and  executes  action  to  create  an  alternate  society.  There 


has  always  been  an  internal  organisational  struggle  between 
tbe  political  and  the  military  to  control  the  future 
society.  In  the  initial  stages  of  an  insurgency,  the 
military  wing  tends  to  predominate  by  the  strength  ot  its 
physical  power.  Mao  Tsetung  str'essed  the  primacy  of  tfie 
political,  the  communist  party.  This  approach  has  been  seen 
to  have  inner  strength,  because  a  tested  system  of  society 
is  grafted  onto  i  nsu>^gent  dominated  populations  in  keeping 
with  tne  political  nature  of  insurgency.  Further  it  does 
not  rely  upon  individual  leadership. 

For  an  alternate  society  to  succeed,  it  has  to  be 
backed  by  a  strong  organisation.  Thomas  H.  Greene  has 
stated  that  a  strong'  organisation  is  urie  which  is  capable 
of  surviving  tactical  military  defeat  and  loss  of  one  or 
more  of  its  top  leaders*^^  He  goes  further  to  say  that  an 
orgarii  sati  on  has  to  structure  a  “counter-government", 
exercise  “dual  sovereignty"  or  (Trotsky's  term?  "dual 
power  " . 

In  the  case  of  Cuba,  Fidel  Castro  fostered  the 
primacy  of  the  military.  It  is  from  the  militarv 
organisation  that  later  the  political  organisation  emerged. 
It  can  be  said  that  the  military  and  political  in  Luba  were 
or«B,  a  foco.  Historically,  the  success  achieved  bv  tfie  foco 
model  has  riot  been  repeated  and,  consequently,  does  not  seem 
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tu  be  the  best  method  of  establishing  an  alternate  society. 
The  North  Vietnamese*  while  establishing  a  communist 
society,  achieved  a  synthesis  in  the  organisation  oi  their 
' Dau  Tr anh ' (struggle) .  While  the  armed  Dau  Iranh  was 
responsible  only  tor  military  matters,  the  political  Dau 
Iranh  aimed  at  action  amongst  the  enemy  military  and  the 
people" What  must  be  noted  here  is  that  the  two 
organisations  were  in  consonance  with  the  objectives  of 
communism  and  nationalism. 

Mao  Tsetung  has  referred  to  the  need  for  cohesion  in 
establishing  an  alternate  society  as  “unifying  the  effort". 
He  believed  that  the  strategic  decision  would  always  come 
from  the  party  and  "lack  of  harmony,  unity  and 
centralisation  is  harmful".  To  achieve  this  unity,  he 
advocated  a  principle  of  command- 

"Hence,  as  opposed  both  to  absolute 
central i sati on  and  to  absolute  decentralisation,  the 
principle  of  command  in  guerrilla  war  should  be 
centralised  strategic  command  and  decentralised 
command  in  campaigns  and  battles. 

Mau  was  clear  that  to  create  an  alternate  society, 
unity  of  effort  of  the  organisation  was  essential  and  the 
party  was  the  only  top  leadership.  O'Neill,  too,  has 
reached  similar  conclusions  and  sees  cohesion  as  the 
r  fe'uui  f  emer>L  for  organisational  effort.  However  he  feels 
that  cohesion  and  organisation  are  two  separate 
r  egui  rements. 
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To  mobilise  the  masses,  acquire  legitimacy  and  lend 
credibility  and  permanence  to  the  insurgency,  the 
establishment  of  an  alternate  society  is  essential.  ihis 
can  only  be  achieved  through  a  strong  organisation  and  unity 
of  effort. 
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SSECTIOIM  ^  s  EXTE  FCIM#^!—  SLJF>F>OEt  T 


14  <^ne  accepts  the  fact  that  in  its  initial  stages 
an  insurgercy  Mill  be  hampered  by  a  lack  uf  resources, 
external  support  assumes  great  importance.  If  the  area  of 
insurgency  is  contiguous  to  a  sympathetic  nation,  all 
support-  political,  physical,  socio-economic  and 
psychol ogi cal-can  easily  strengthen  the  insurgency.  The 
success  of  revolutions  in  Vietnam  and  Bangladesh  are 
examples  of  this.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  communist 
model  insurgencies  sponsored  by  USSR  and  China  is  that  both 
cuiihtries  aid  the  insurgents  without  a  personal  combat 
presence.  The  USSR's  departure  from  this  policy  is  the  use 
of  'proxy'  forces  such  as  the  Cubans  in  Angola  and  Ethiopia. 

The  intensity  of  the  insurgency  is  also  affected  by 
the  amount  of  external  support  available.  In  the  eastern 
state  of  Nagaland  in  India,  during  thn  mid-sixties, 
insurgency  had  reached  a  peak.  Naga  insurgents,  who  had 
mixed  demands  ranging  from  greater  autonomy'  to 
'secession',  crossed  the  Patkai  Sum (Range)  and  made  their 
way  to  China  through  the  Kachin  State  in  Burma.  This  was 
possible  because  Burmese  control  was  lacking  on  the  border 
and  that  tract  was  virtually  a  fiefdom  of  the  Kachin 
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Independence  Army  (KIA)  and  the  Hemi  Nagas(Nagas  residing  in 
Bur  ma)  . 


This  movement  oT  'China  Bound  Gangs  number  ing  lnt> 
to  400  men  became  a  regular  feature.  These  gangs  Mould 
re*,eive  training  in  China  and  return  to  Nagaland  with 
weapons  and  supplies.  The  round-trip  being  over  hOo  miles, 
the  g'nantity  of  equipment  ferried  was  limited.  About  1978 
there  w.as  a  rharv^e  of  China's  foreign  policy  iti  regard  to 
India  and  fhiina  ceased  to  supply  arms  to  the  Nagas.  Leading 
to  a  decrease  in  insurgent  activity  in  Nagaland" 

External  support  hastily  applied  m  support  of 
insurgency  has  little  chance  of  immediate  success.  It  takes 
time  to  train  insurgents  and  it  takes  even  longer  tor 
insurgc-nLs  to  spread  their  influence  in  the  countryside. 
Commenting  upon  the  insurgent  organisation  "hukti  Bahini"  in 
Bangladesh  during  1969  to  1971,  Major  General  Lachman  Sitigli 
said: 


"Mukti  Bahini  was  not  a  guerilla  force  in  the 
true  sense.  Its  members  lacked  the  skill,  trainmu 
and  motivation  of  guerillas.  These  men  were 
recruited  and  armed  in  large  numbers  to  maintain  a 
show  of  popular  resistance  to  the  Pakistanis,  but 
because  of  lack  of  leadership  and  brutal  punishment 
the  Pakistanis  inflicted  on  anybody  suspected  of 
sympathy  for  Mukti  Bahini  the  local  population  was 
not  actively  cooperative  initially  even  though 
sympatl«et ic  to  the  movement*  32 

The  obiecti'es  of  the  Mukti  Bahini  were  to  tie  down 
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Pakistan  hilitary  -forces  on  protective  duties, to  sap,  to 
corrode  tk.e  morale  of  Pakistani  4arces,  and  to  provide 
cadres  to  the  Eastern  Field  Force. Oreene  aptly  concludes 
the  argument  by  saying— 

"India  gave  sanctuary  to  the  Bangaladssh  rebels 
a-fter  their  decisive  defeat  by  the  West  Pakistani 
army,  and  only  subsequent  Invasion  o-f  the  Mest  and 
East  Pakistan  by  the  Indian  Army  enabled  the  Free 
Bengal  Movement  to  secure  its  political 
ob iecti ves. 

The  failure  of  the  Mukti  Bahini  showed  that  an 
insurgency  requires  time  to  mature.  This  lesson  had  been 
learnt  by  Pakistan  when  it  launched  OPERATION  GIBRALTAR  in 
Kashmir  in  the  summer  o*  1965.  The  object  of  the  operation 
was  to  infiltrate  Kashmir  with  a  large  number  of  trained 
para  military  personnel,  who  were  to  commit  acts  of 
sabotage,  cause  confusion  and  instigate  the  locals  to  rise 
against  the  government.  The  counter  action  by  the  Indian 
Government  was  effective  and  swift.  The  locals  had  no  cause 
to  rise'  and  tne  operation  was  a  complete  failure'^^ 

External  support  is  critical  tc  an  insurgency  but  to 
be  efective  it  must  grow  with  the  insurgency  and  support  a 
cause  amongst  the  populatiori.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
stage  manage  an  insurgency  externally  in  a  short  time  frame. 
M  follows  t^«at  external  support  m-jst  form  part  of  the 
insurgency  and  not  be  the  reason  for  it. 
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SElCTlOlsl  lO 


1=^1  GMT  OhJ  FRONTS 


The  principle  o-f  '■fight  on  all  fronts  advocated  in 
British  doctrine  is  a  co/uposite  of  cohesion  and  protracted 
Mar.  Insurgency  is  an  amalgam  of  the  political,  physical, 
socio-economic  and  the  psychological.  All  ttiese  factors  or 
■fronts'  have  to  be  engaged  simultaneously  and  conti nuousl y . 
It  implies  Mao's  unifying  the  effort'  in  a  protracted  war. 

Insurgency  in  a  large  country  could  appear  in 
different  stages  in  different  places;  indeed,  a  country 
might  experience  mul ti — i nsurnency  as  in  the  case  of  India. 

In  India  left  wing  insurgencies  in  the  states  of  Nagaland, 
Manipur  and  Mizoram  were  concurr ent  but  in  different  stages 
in  the  late  70s  and  early  80s.  In  Nagaland,  the  insurgency 
was  close  to  termination  in  failure;  Manipur  insurgents  had 
just  progressed  from  terrorism  to  insurgency;  in  Mizoram, 
tfie  insurgents,  under  the  guise  of  government  negotiations, 
were  regrouping.  The  Indian  government  was  fortunate  that 
despite  the  left-wing  nature  of  the  insurgencies,  the 
insurgents  could  not  ef-feci  inter-group  cohesicin. 

There  is  a  relationship  between  the  stages  of  an 
insurgency  and  the  factors  comprising  the  insurgency.  i  he 
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factors  have  to  be  applied  continuously  irrespective  of  the 
stage  of  the  insurgency.  The  stages  of  guerrilla  warfare  as 
propounded  by  Mao  are  well  known.  John  S.  Pustay  has 
preferred  to  call  them  'cellular  development*  in  four 
phases- ' i nf i 1 trati on-Bubversi on ' ,  'small  band  operations  , 
insurrection'  and  'civil  war ' * The  U.S.Army  has 
categorised  'mass  strategy '  as  a  progression  of  insurgency 
in  three  phases-  latent  and  incipient,  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  war  of  movement"^^  From  the  insurgent's  point  of  view, 
these  stages  tend  to  merge  into  each  other  and  overlap  in 
any  strategy  employed. 

There  might  be  an  asymmetry  of  phases  in  two  parts 
of  the  country,  but  overall  the  factors  or  fronts'  of  an 
insurgency  need  to  be  continually  engaged.  However,  'fight 
on  all  fronts  is  a  comman  part  of  any  insurgent  strategy 
and  dues  not  drive  the  strategy.  Consequently,  it  would 
form  a  part  of  the  principles  already  discussed  and  cannot 
stand  as  a  principle  alone. 
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1  oiNi  1  1 


On  analysiH,  five  of  the  principles  of  a  successful 
insurgtncy  are  subjective  and  three  abjective.  The 
subjective  principles  are  cause,  leadership,  popular 
support,  creating  an  alternate  society,  and  external 
support.  These  principles  are  subjective  because  the 
insurgent  does  not  have  full  control  over  them  and  has  to 
interact  Mith  the  people,  fight  the  government  and  gam 
support  of  foreign  power (rO  to  make  them  work.  However,  the 
insurgent  can  directly  influence  the  objective  principles  of 
protracted  war,  choice  of  terrain  and  obtaining 
intelligence.  The  subjective  principles  are  the  cement  used 
in  creating  an  insurgency  while  the  objective  principles  are 
building  blocks.  The  ninth  principle  discussed,  fight  on 
ail  fronts',  is  a  strategy  of  insurgency  and  cannot  be 
called  a  principle. 
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I  IMC:  I  F>-1_E:S  or  COUInI  ter  X  IMSUinrOEr-NOV 

SECTION  1  s  I  INIT-ROOUCT  I  0|N| 

Do  the  principles  of  insurgency  apply  equally  to 
counterinsurgency?  A  mirror  image  of  the  subjective 
principles  of  insurgency  -  cause,  leadership  and  popular 
support-  exists  even  in  the  field  of  counterinsurgency. 
Protracted  war  is  also  common  to  both.  However,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  evaluation  of  the  principles  and  their 
effect. 

Keeping  the  common  issues  in  mind,  the  principles  of 
counterinsurgency  should  be  objective  and  action-oriented  as 
their  application  should  correct  an  unwanted  situation. 
Accordingly,  the  principles  of  counterinsurgency  should  be 
derived  from  the  actions  desired  to  be  taken,  the  aim,  the 
time  factor,  the  total  nature  of  the  problem,  leadership  and 
organ! sat 1  on ,  support  for  government,  and  operations  ^galnst 
the  insurgents. 

McCuen  had  suggested  five  principles  of  counter 
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revolutionary  Mar 


Htt  said  that  a  requirement  exists  to- 


evolve  a  long-term  counter  revolutionary 
strategy.  This  long-term  strategy  should  not  only 
be  designed  to  block  rebel  progress,  but  seize 
initiative  and  drive  the  revolutionary  movement  back 
through  its  successive  stages  until  it  has  been 
neutral ised* ' ^ 

ticCuen  evolved  principles  based  upon  a  reversal  of 
the  communist  revoluti onary  model.  However,  there  is  need 
to  develop  principles  capable  of  application  in  all 
insurgent  situations.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
principles  cannot  be  purely  military  as  the  nature  of 
insurgency  is  political.  From  the  insurgent's  point  of  view 
It  IB  total  war  and  it  must  be  combatted  as  such. 


Dr  Douglas  Pike  is  of  the  opinion  that,  for  the 
communist  model  as  developed  and  applied  by  North  Vietnam, 
"no  known  successful  counter  strategy"  has  been  formulated’^ 
However,  it  must  be  noted  that,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
North  Vietnamese  success  was  their  call  to  nationalism'. 

In  the  absence  of  'nationalism',  or  if  instead  the  South 
Vietnamese  had  identified  themselves  with  'nationalism',  it 
IS  unlikely  that  the  North  Vietnamese  struggle  would  have 
been  a  success.  Insurgents  have  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
The  counter i insurgent  should  contain  the  strengths  while 
exploiting  the  weaknesses. 

The  success  of  a  counterinsurgency  campaign  rests 
upon  the  derivation  and  effective  application  of  the 
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principlsB  involvsd.  Th«  ideal  would  be  to  remove  a>J 
causes  of  a  possible  insurgency  before  they  can  be 
politicised.  This  solution  perhaps  has  been  the  ca^e  in  a 
number  of  unrecorded  potential  insurgencies  which  have  been 
averted  b'/  leadership  and  cohesive  governments.  Un  Lhie 
successful  termination  of  the  Malayan  counterinsurgency 
campaign,  and  the  imminent  failure  of  the  counterinsurgency 
in  Vietnam,  Sir  Robert  Thompson  noted  two  obvious  points 
prior  to  formulations  of  any  principles  of 
counterinsurgency. 

Firstly  “governments  should  attempt  to  defeat  an 
insurgent  movement  during  the  subversive  builtl  up 
phase  before  it  enters  the  guerrilla  phase".,  “if  not. 
possible". .. "must  be  defeated  as  early  as  possible 
during  the  guerrilla  phase" ... secondl y ,  the 
government  must  know  the  "enemy  and  what  the  enemy 
is  attempting  to  do  at  all  the  stages*"^ 

If,  for  whatever  reasons  an  insurgency  occurs  in  a 
country,  the  constitutional  authority  has  to  take  action  to 
combat  it  realising  that  the  insurgents  have  the  )oc'«l 
initiative  and  that  tlieir  aim  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
government,  the  government  has  to  give  immediate  political 
direction  and  impetus  to  itr  cy  to  combat  the 

insurgents.  Tne  government  has  to  specifically  state  its 
aim  for  fighting  the  insurgency,  the  resources  and 
organisation  it  intends  to  create  to  do  su,  and  the  strategy 
of  counterinsurgency  to  be  followed. 
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SCECTTIOIM  ■  AXM 


F-'or  counter' insurgent  strategy  to  succeed ^  it  has  to 
have  an  aim  from  which  to  develop  policy.  As  the  effect  of 
insurgency  is  political,  it  is  the  political  aim  which  must 
drive  all  strategy.  Sir  Robert  Thompson  has  written  that 
the  nation  must  have  a  clear  political  aim- 

" . . to  establish  and  maintain  a  free,  independent 
and  united  country  which  is  politically  and 
economically  stable  and  viable*"^ 

A  study  of  this  aim  will  show  that  it  cannot  be 
applied  in  a  colonial  context.  The  very  words  'free  and 
independent'  would  be  counter  to  the  interests  of  a  colonial 
power.  The  USSR  cannot  employ  this  aim  honestly  in  support 
of  the  government  of  Afghanistan,  because  it  raises  the 
question  of  legitimacy.  Greene  commenting  on  ideology  and 
legitimacy  has  written, 

"rhe  function  of  revolutionary  ideology  is  also 
to  legitimate  the  movement,  to  sanction  its  means 
and  ends  in  terms  of  basic  values  accepted  by  its 
followers  and,  perhaps  all 

mankind' ^. ... "revolutionary  ideology  enhances  its 
own  legitimacy  and  threatens  the  legitimacy  of  the 
existing  regime  in  so  far  as  it  can  claim  continuity 
with  the  fundamental  values  and  goals  of  the 
society  ° 

If  the  insurgent's  political  aim  is  to  overthrow 
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constitutional  authority  and  Isgitimisa  their  own  form  of 
political  ideology,  the  government's  aim  has  to  be 
legitimate  in  the  eyas  of  society.  The  government  must 
embody  in  its  aim  the  sovereignty  o+  the  nation,  its 
integrity,  and  include  the  popular  aspirations  of  the 
people.  The  legitimate  operation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land  have  to  serve  as  the 
framework  oT  the  political  aim. 

Robert  Taber  makes  an  interesting  point  on  the 
purpose  of  the  counter-revolution: 

the  purpose  "is  negative  and  defensive.  It  is 
to  restore  order,  to  protect  property,  to  preserve 
existing  forms  and  interests  by  force  of  arms,  where 
persuasion  has  already  failed... but  primarily  the 
counterinsurgent 's  task  must  be  to  destroy  the 
revolution  by  destroying  its  promise,  that  means  by 
proving ,  mi  1 itari 1 V,  that  it  cannot  and  will  not 
succeed*  ' ^ 

Taber  has  thus  taken  a  step  beyond  the  political  aim 
and  defined  the  implication  of  military  success  upon  the 
political  aim.  All  successful  action  by  the  goveriwment  will 
impact  upon  the  political  aim,  just  as  all  aims  of  actions 
will  flow  from  the  political  aim.  Here  it  is  of 
significance  to  realise  that  the  insurgents,  though 
misguided,  are  a  part  of  a  nation's  society  and  liave  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  mainstream.  Alsu,  the  aim  should  never 
be  defensive.  To  put  the  government  on  the  defensive  i the 
purpose  of  the  insurgent.  Preservation  of  society  and 
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tet*cur  itv  of  the  popuiatian  are  onerous  and  costly  tasks  but 
they  are  the  duty  of  a  nation  during  peace  or  war  and 
ropLiire  no  r  o-statement . 


In  any  democratic  nation  the  insurgent  will 
endeavou'’  to  cut  across  the  system  of  society  and  political 
parties  to  cause  confusion  and  gather  support.  The  greatest 
danger  to  the  insurgent  is  a  united  opposition  to  the 
insurgency  by  .11  political  parties  of  a  country.  Owing  to 
the  local  nature  of  politics  within  a  nation,  particularly 
if  it  is  regionalised  on  the  basis  of  ethnicity,  culture, 
religion  or  la.nguage,  political  parties  in  opposition  to  the 
ruling  government  have  a  tendency  to  extract  advantage  out 
of  government  dipcomfort. 


Therefore  the  political  aim  has  to  be  a  statement 
capable  of  withstanding  parochial  pressures  of  political 
parties,  and  acceptable  to  the  people,  the  media,  and  world 
opinion  at  large.  It  must  also  reflect  an  honourable  method 
by  which  the  insurgents,  if  isolated,  can  return  to  the 
fold.  A  national  political  aim  could  be  stated  as ’ to 
uphold  the  constitution  and  maintain  the  sovereignty  and 
integrity  of  the  nation,  while  isolating  the  insurgents  and 
bringing  them  to  tne  path  of  democracy  . 


Ccntrover sv  invariably  arises  on 
the  military  aim  from  the  political  aim. 


the  formulation  of 
Difficulty  in 
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■framing  a  military  aim  might  arise  if  the  political  aitu  has 
not  been  clearly  defined.  Also,  if  the  military  is  the 
principal  law  enforcing  body  in  the  nation,  as  is  coifimon  in 
dictatorships  and  autocracies,  the  clear  delineatiort  ot  the 
political  from  the  military  is  seldom  possible. 

In  a  democracy  the  holding  of  fair  elections  is  a 
test  of  a  normal  political  environment.  Sliouid  such  an 
environment  not  exist  despite  all  efforts  by  tlie  yoveinment, 
the  military  miglit  be  called  to  act  in  support  of  the 
government  to  restore  order.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  as  in 
most  Commonwealth  countries,  where  the  military  is  called 
out  as  a  last  resort  in  aid  of  the  police,  "the  aim  of 
military  intervention  is  to  restore  the  situation  to  the 
point  where  the  police  can  once  again  effectively  enforce 
the  law."®  This  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  the  running 

of  the  country  is  the  function  of  the  government,  the 
military  being  a  tool  to  rectify  a  situation  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  civilian  law  enforcing  agencies.  Ihe 
U.S.Army  has  an  aim  similar  in  contBnt-"tD  preserve, 
restore,  or  create  an  environment  of  order  or  stability."'^ 

It  is  when  this  national  military  strategic  aim  is 
converted  to  the  operational  level  that  a  conflict  ol 
opinion  arises.  Harry  Summers  has  written  -  "the  amt  or 
the  military  is  to  defeat  the  enemy's  armed  forces  on  tl»e 
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battleifiBld  to  braak  his  will  to  resiat"’^^  Summer  s 
interpretation  of  the  military  aim  is  based  upon  an 
insurgency  in  Vietnam  which  after  1967  had  already  escalated 
to  limited  warj  limited  not  by  its  intensity  but  by  its 
geographical  extent. 

Roger  Trinquier,  while  stating  that  the  reason  for 
existence  of  an  army  is  the  defence  of  national  territory, 
says  that  if ‘modern  warfare’  is  against  "an  armed 
clandestine  organisation. . .victory  will  be  obtained  only 
through  the  complete  destruction  of  that  organisation".^^ 
Trinquier's  suggested  aim  is  military  and  also  combines  the 
political.  He  does  not  suggest  operations  against  ttie 
guerrillas  per  se,  but  against  the  organjsatian  IheL  bn'd* 
them  together.  Thompson  has  elevated  this  thought  process 
to  the  fourth  of  his  principles  of  counterinsurgency-  "the 
government  must  give  priority  to  defeating  political 
subversion,  not  the  guerrillas’"^^ 

The  political  aim  having  been  defined,  the  military 
having  been  called  in,  it  is  evident  that  a  pure  military 
aim  will  not  suffice.  It  has  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
military  and  political  even  at  the  operational  level.  Paget 
has  written  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  insurgents  to 
battle,  consequently,  they  should  be  defeated  by  making  it 
"impossible  for  them  to  fight  on|  this  can  be  done  by 
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cSeprivjrjg  them  of  those  essentials  on  which  they  LiepenJ  Lo 

"  14 

£»ur  VI V0  ‘ 

Following  the  strategic  military  aim  of  r  estur  inrj 
order  ,  the  operational  aim  would  be  based  on  modern 
warfare  -  "an  interlocking  system  of  actions  political, 
economic!  psychol  ogical  ,  military.."^'-'.  li;  effect,  the 
operational  military  aim  would  be  to  isolate  the 
insurgent'.  Ihe  operational  aim  answers  the  how  of  the 
strategic  military  aim  of  restoring  order.  In  case  the 
insurgency  develops  into  a  limited  war ,  the  operational  aim 
will  not  change}  however!  the  quantity  of  military  force 
will  increase  and  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  war 
within  thG  scope  of  the  aim  of  isolation. 


SEiCTIOIM  3 


l_OtMf3  "TEF^M  l='ERSF>ECT  I  Ve 


Ule  have  seen  that  protracted  war  has  developed  into 
a  principle  -for  a  successful  insurgency  for  two  main 
reasons:  firstly,  due  to  the  initial  weakness  of  insurgents 

and  their  gradual  increase  in  strength  an  insurgency  cannot 
be  swift;  secondly,  the  protracted  nature  of  insurgency 
offers  the  insurgents  the  strategies  of  exhaustion  and 
exasperation. 

For  the  counterinsurgent  only  one  fact  needs  to  be 
understood—  the  counterinsurgency  will  be  of  long  duration 
and,  hence,  all  planning  must  be  based  upon  this  premise. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  intention  would  be  to  accept 
prolongation  of  the  insurgency.  In  planning,  the  long-term 
perspective  has  to  be  kept  in  mind:  however,  the  need  to  end 
the  insurgency  in  the  shortest  possible  time  is  equallv 
important. 

Counterinsurgency  measures  have  been  used  in 
Palestine  since  1745.  In  Malaya  these  measures  were  used 
from  1948  to  1960.  The  Vietnamese  counterinsurgency 
developing  into  limited  war  spanned  the  years  1946  to  1975. 
In  India  the  Naxalite  counterinsurgency  lasted  six  years; 
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Anaam  five  yearsi  Meitex  counterinvurgancy  in  Ham  pur  iaeven 
years;  tha  liizo  counterinsurgency  eighteen  years;  and  the 
Naga  counter i nfiurgency  has  been  in  operation  for  ttur  ty 
years.  In  Northern  Ireland  modern  counterinsur gency 
operations,  which  continue  even  now,  commenced  Jit  lV6b. 

The  counterinaurgenciee  in  Guatemala  and  Uruguay  lasted 
twelve  years  each  while  in  Algeria  the  counteritisurgency 
spanned  eight  years.  These  examples  should  be  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  need  for  a  long-term  perspective. 

Nhile  the  need  to  end  the  insurgency  quickly  remains 
unchanged,  a  protracted  war  is  not  necessarily  injurious  to 
counter  1  nsurgent  aims.  With  proper  organisation  ttie 
counterinsurgent  can  isolate  and  wear  down  the  insurgents 
applying  the  stratsgias  of  exhaustion  and  exasperation  in 
reverse.  The  Naga  insurgency  in  India  is  ono  such  e;:ainpie. 

Nagaland  is  a  North  Eastern  state  ol  India  bordering 
Burma.  It  has  an  area  of  6.4  thousand  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  0.52  million. population  is 
predominantly  tribal  and  divided  into  li  principal  tribes- 
The  Nagas  are  essentially  a  hill  people.  They  have  their 
own  languages,  culture  and  tribal  government.  in  British 
India,  Nagaland  was  a  part  of  ttis  state  of  Assam  and  even 
then,  on  occasion,  the  Nagas  clashed  with  autnoritv  to 
retain  their  way  of  life  and  what  they  considered  as  their 
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r i ghts. 


Un  the  Independence  of  India  in  1947  Aseair.  with  the 
hJaga  population  in  the  hills  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
Union  of  India.  Mr  Jawahar  Lai  Nehru,  the  first  Prime 
Minister  of  India,  propagated  policies  sympathetic  to  the 
Nagas  and,  iiidecd,  the  hill  tribes  eniuved  a  special  place  in 
the  Consti tuti an  of  India  which  specified  that  their  rights 
and  customs  would  always  be  protected.  However  social 
discontent,  nationalism  and  left-wing  provocation  led  to  a 
state  o+  insurgency  in  the  mid-fifties.  Nagaland  achieved 
full  statehood  in  i960  but  a  political  confrontation  betwen 
the  state  and  the  centre  continued  to  encourage  insurgency. 


The  Nagas  had  till  then  been  a.  semi -nomadic 
population.  But.  through  social,  political  and  economic 
measures  initiated  by  the  central  government,  the  Nagas 
started  to  develop  socio-economic  roots  in  their  respective 
tribal  areas.  These  programmes  were  backed  by  military 
measures  as  a  part  of  the  counterinsurgency  campaign.  I  f>e 
military  aimed  to  restrict  insurgent  activity  to  the  areas 
bordering  Burma,  thus  allowing  the  Civilian  government 
latitude  to  carry  out  civic  action  programmes  in  the 
hinterland.  Tiiough  the  military  measures  in  physically 
isolating  trie  insurgents  were  most  useful,  the  primary 
reason  for  the  state  to  return  to  normality  was  the  effort 
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to  make  the  political  systen  work 


Thu  Government  of  India  and  the  counter i nsur gent v 
forces  have  made  several  mistakes  and  suffered  reverses,  but 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  been  committed  to  a  long-term 
goal  of  upholding  the  constitution  and  developing  Nagaland. 
Consequently,  the  idea  of  nationalism  amongst  the  Naaas 
has  been  worn  down  by  steady  development  and  time.  h 
long-term  perspective  has  in  effect  exhausted  insurger>t 
philosophy-  the  process  has  taken  thirty  years  *'^ 


SEIC:  1  I  OBNl  ^ 


IM<=4T  I  1 


Due  to  the  long  duration  of  insurgency  and  the 
change  of  elected  govornments  in  democracies,  most 
governments  seldom  outlive  an  insurgency.  Ihe  change  ot 
governments  mi  thin  the  democratic  process  could  result  in  a 
tluctuation  ot  counter i nsurgency  policy.  This  is 
detrimental  to  the  successtul  outcome  ot  the 
counter insurgency.  The  approach  to  the  problem,  theretore, 
has  to  be  broad  and  deep,  acceptable  to  the  people  ot  the 
country,  and  driven  by  an  enduring  organisation  that 
transcends  governmental  changes. 

Insurgency  threatens  the  society  which  exists  in  a 
cQuntrv  end  is  a  national  problem  even  it  it  attects  only  a 
small  part  ot  the  country.  Usually  it  also  seeks  to 
turceablv  create  an  alterr»ate  society  without  the  free  will 
ot  the  people.  1his  does  not  imply  that  all  societies  must 
remain  inflexible  to  change:  change  is  essential  and 
inevitable  but  it  must  occur  within  the  legally  constituted 
system . 


Terrorism,  subversion  and  the  use  ot  armed  force  are 
not  a  part  of  democratic  beliaviour.  As  a  total  society  is 
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sought  to  be  changed  through  un-democratic  methods,  the 
national  approach  should  be  to  perceive  the  threat  as  a 
fundamental  challenge  to  the  nation's  security.  I  he 
response  to  the  threat,  therefore,  must  include  the  entire 
nation,  its  people,  resources,  organisation  and  external 
influences. 

Insurgency  has  often  been  referred  to  as  'small '  or 
'little'  war.  The  emphasis  is  that  the  conflict  is 
localised.  This  preconception  tends  to  steer  the  thought 
process  of  governments  away  from  total  action,  especially 
during  the  early  stages  of  an  insurgency  when  the  insurgents 
are  most  vulnerable  to  countermeasures.  For  the  insurgents 
it  is  'total  war'  and  so  should  it  be  for  the  government. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  the  Indian  experience. 
Up  to  1982,  the  Indian  government  had  been  used  to  deal i no 
with  insurgencies  in  its  north-eastern  states  on  a  reoion-bv 
region  basis.  This  regional  approach  was  itself  based  upon 
two  assumptions;  firstly,  the  insurgents  were  a  small 
percentage  of  the  population  of  the  country;  secondlv,  the 
instability  in  the  north-eastern  states  did  not  immediatelv 
affect  the  security  of  India.  No  central  government 
organisation  existed  to  coordinate  or  execute  a  national 
counterinsurgency  strategy.  However  insurgency  in  the 
western  state  of  Punjab  changed  this  approach. 


Punjab  lies  in  western  India  having  a  common  border 
with  Pakistan.  The  state  has  a  population  of  14  million 
evenly  divided  between  Sikhs  and  Hindus.  The  Sikh 
population  in  the  country  as  a  whole  is  about  14  million,  or 
two  percent  of  the  population  of  India.  Despite  their  small 
population  the  Sikhs  hold  fifteen  to  twenty  percent  of  the 
jobs  in  national  government,  government  service  and  the 
defence  services.  Also,  of  all  the  states  of  India,  Punjab 
contributes  the  most  to  the  national  ecDnomy. 

lerrorism  and  insurgency  continued  in  Punjab  from 
1V79  till  a  popular  government  came  to  power  in  the  State  in 
1985.  For  India,  this  insurgency  was  of  strategic 
impcrtuncc  b'/  nature  of  its  effert  upon  the  integration  of 
the  nation,  the  economy  and  the  military  implications  of 
Punjab  and  Pakistan  sharing  a  common  border.  Learning  from 
this  insurgency,  the  government  took  two  important  steps; 
firstly,  the  creation  of  a  National  Security  Guard  to  be 
employed  in  situations  of  internal  disturbance  ;  secondly, 
ilie  appcji  ntnient  of  a  Central  Minister  for  internal 
i^-ecur  1  ty  *  India  had  learned  through  experience  that  it  i 

esentiai  to  employ  a  national  approar'-  as  opposed  to  a 
regional  approach  to  insurgency. 

Unfortunately  the  use  of  the  term  total  war  by  tr»e 
QDvernmt-nt  suggests  extreme  and  repressive  measures.  This 


xs  a  fallacy.  The  insurgents  do  not  have  to  be  attacked 


with  "methods. .. far  more  effective  than  those  which  would 
have  bee.i  considered  and  used  in  peacetime*  1+  national 

mobilisation  of  both  resources  and  people  in  the  concept  of 
total  war'  is  'Effected  at  the  outset,  entreme  measures 
might  not  be  required  later. 


The  national  plan  has  to  effectively  reach  the 
affected  population  and  the  nation.  Consequently,  the 
government  machinery  has  to  be  capable  of  reaching  the 
population.  Cne  of  the  factors  of  success  of  the  Malaya 
counterinsurgency  was  that  suitable  government  machinery 
existed  at  every  level.  To  tlie  existing  civil  service  and 
police  was  addeo  a  special  organisation.  This  organisation 
had  a  uni  tv  of  command  exercised  by  the  Governor  and  a 
committee  system  integrating  the  civil  service,  police  and 
military  at  the  national,  provincial,  district,  block  and 
village  level Vietnam  however,  one  of  the  reasons 

attr  ibuted  to  the  failure  of  the  counterinsur  ger.cy  in"SoLith 

Vietnam  lacked  necessary  adminstrati ve  structure  and 

judicial  system  and  had  little  time  in  whichi  to  develop 
mot 

them* 


Legality  in  implementing  the  plan  is  as  important  as 
the  legitimacy  of  the  government.  The  agency  that  gives 
legality  to  a  government  is  the  judiciary.  It  interprets 
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the  law  and  through  its  actions  gives  credibility  to  the 
national  plan.  Legality  is  directly  related  to  the 
perceptions  o-f  the  people  and  perceptions  changei  some  of 
the  methods  employed  in  Malaya  against  the  communist 
terrorists  can  perhaps  not  be  used  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
media  today. The  government  has  to  remain  within  the  law 
because  it  is  ths  upholder  of  the  law.  Mecessarily  the  law 
needs  to  be  dynamic  to  obviate  the  advantages  the  legal 
process  affords  the  insurgent.  Kitson  ssysi 

“  Everything  done  by  a  government  and  its  agents 
in  combatting  insurgency  must  be  legal.. It 
is. . perfectly  normal  for  government  not  only  to 
Introduce  emsrgency  regulations  as  an  iiieurgsncy 
progrsBseSt  but  also  to  countsr  advantagss  which  ths 
insurgents  may  derive  from,  for  example,  the 
intimidation  of  juries  and  witnesses,  altering 
the  way  in  which  law  is  administsrsd. 

There  will  be  a  backlash  of  opinion  when  special 
measures  like  emergency  regulations  or  special  acts  are  made 
however,  the  just  and  legitimate  employment  of  those 
measures  will  soon  become  accepted.  Internment  without  trial 
was  perhaps  a  necessary  neasure  in  Northern  Ireland  but  its 
implementation  by  the  security  forces  created  irreparable 
damage.  The  government  was  seen  to  act  illegally  and 
therefore  it  became  little  better  than  the  terrorists.  Ihe 
lesson  is  that  security  forces  have  to  be  kept  current  with 
the  terms  of  new  laws  and  the  legal  method  of  their 
appl 1  cation, 
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Planning  at  national  level  has  to  be  based  upon  the 
visibility  of  the  insurgents.  If  the  knowledge  about  the 
insurgents  is  inadequate,  the  government  will  hesitate  to 
act  on  a  national  approach.  Intelligence  about  the 
insurgents  is  esential  and  an  important  fundamental  in  this 
regard  is  the  centralisation  of  the  intelligence  e+lort.^^ 
Centralisation  provides  unity  of  purpose,  common  direction, 
efficient  collation,  unbiased  assessment  and  timely 
dissemination  of  Intelligence.  This  central i sati on  should 
peak  at  the  highest  level  of  organisation  charged  witti 
counterinsurgency.  However,  central i sation  must  also 
include  diversification  of  sources  and  ability  for 
cross-veri f i cation . 

At  the  national  level,  intelligence  is  dependent 
upon  special  agencies  and  the  police.  Significantly,  the 
first  system  to  be  adversely  affected  during  an  insurgency 
is  the  police.  This  occurs  for  two  reasons)  firstly,  the 
police  and  administration  are  the  initial  targets  of 
terrorism  and  subversion.  Secondly,  because  most  police 
farces  are  regionally  recruited  they  are  more  prone  to 
local  intimidation  and  coercion.  One  answer  to  this  problem 
is  establishing  the  capability  of  being  able  to  reinfur ce 
local  police  farces  witn  outside  personnel  while  ensuring 
that  reliable  local  policemen  maintain  affinity  with  the 


popul ati cn. 

In  developing  nations  with  large  populations  and 
limited  identification  procedures  intelligence  gathering  is 
even  more  difficult.  Mounting  surveillance  operations  in 
Northern  Ireland  amongst  a  population  of  1.4  million  has 
been  extremely  costly  even  though  identification  systems  and 
procedures  exist.  In  Punjab,  the  security  forces  had  to 
deal  with  14  million  people  with  the  only  formal 
identification  system  being  driving  licences  owned  by  less 
than  ten  percent  of  the  population.  The  problem  is  further 
complicated  by  the  existence  of  closed  societies'  amongst 
the  target  population.  Comparing  Nagaland  to  another 
north-eastern  state  of  India,  Mixoram,  Major  General  D  K 
Pal  it  has  said: 


"..whereas  in  Nagaland  there  are  a  number  of 
tribes,  such  as  the  Angamis,  the  Konyaks,  Aos,  Semas 
and  many  others,  Mizoram  has  only  one  major  tribe. 
Thus,  the  anti -government  elements  of  the  MNP  (Mizo 
National  Front)  are  baaed  on  a  'closed  society' 
which  the  intelligence  sections  of  the  security 
forces  find  difficult  to  penetrate* 


•28 


Intelligence,  though  reguired  to  bo  highly 
centralised,  has  to  have  roots  that  can  penetrate  to  the 


lowest  local  level.  This  can  be  achieved  by  having  a  system 
of  intelligence  that  is  part  of  the  levels  of  government  and 
the  counter! nsurgency  organ! sati on. 
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In  summary,  national  approarh  is  a  principle 


directirig  a  national  plan  Mhich  includes  resources, 
organ! sation ,  coordination,  legality  and  an  intelligence 
system.  The  aim  is  total  war'  to  combat  total  war  . 

It  is  only  when  the  superior  resources  o-f  a  government  are 
e-f  +  ectively  employed  against  the  insurgents  that  success  can 
be  hoped  tor. 
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SECTiatM  Si  t  R^Of^-UL-rfSlFC  SILIF>-R-OFt  T 


Mhen  an  insurgsncy  starts  in  a  nation  it  obvious 
that  dissidertcs  ibi  one  part  of  ths  country  has  aposal .  it 
is  also  evidant  that  th«  rast  of  ths  country  and  its 
loaders  have  at  that  point  in  time  begun  to  lose  popular 
support  in  the  Insurgent  affected  area.  David  Galula  has 
perceived  four  iaws  of  counteri nsurgency  of  Mhich  three  deal 
entirely  with  papular  support.  The  three  laiHS  are- 


First  laMi  "The  support  of  the  population  is  as 
necessar  y  for  the  ccuntcrinsurgar.t  «a  for  the 
insurgent. Second  lawt  "Support  is  gained 
through  active  minor! ty.  Third  law;  “Support 
from  ths  population  is  conditional."^^ 

In  essence,  Galule  feels  that  a  counter insurgertt 
must  Min  the  support  of  the  population  by  gaming  the 
support  of  those  who  can  accelerate  popular  support  and  that 
support  is  dependent  upon  the  organisation  and  success  of 
the  national  approach.  Therri  .  ^^n  interesting  observation 

by  Trinquier- 


“We  knsM  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  rtave 
the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  order 
to  rule  them.  Ihe  right  organisation  can  turn  the 

trick, “^2 

The  fact  that  the  French  achieved  complete  military 
success  in  the  ^attle  for  Algiers  lends  support  to 
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Trinqu.er 

'  B 

proposition*^^ 

However 

,  for 

democrati 

c  rul  e 

sympathy 

of 

the  masses  is 

required. 

Rel 

ying  upon 

minor i ty 

support , 

as 

in  the  case  of 

Algeria, 

can 

be  a  short 

-term 

expedient  but  is  likely  to  result  in  long-term  -failure. 

Popular  support  can  be  attracted  by  charismatic 
leader,  although  even  thev  are  not  immune  to  the  problem  ot 
insurgency.  JaMahar  Lai  Nehru  and  Mrs  Indira  (3andhi  have 
beet)  charismatic  leaders  of  India,  yet  in  their  yea»  s  of 
of-fice  insurgencies  developed  and  continued  in  the  states 
of  Nagaland,  Mizoram,  Meet  Bengal,  Manipur,  Iripura.  Assam 
and  Punjab. 


The  present  Prime  Minister  of  India,  Mr  Raiiv 
Gandhi  is  another  charismatic  leader.  In  his  short  term  of 
office  he  has  controlled  two  of  the  most  dangerous 
insurgencies  in  India-  Assam  and  Punjab.  This  has  been 
achieved  through  good  leadership  and  adopting  a  national 
approach.  Commenting  on  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  Punjab,  Mark  lully 
and  Satish  Jacob  have  said- 


“Rajiv  adapted  modern  crisis  management 
techniques  to  reach  the  Punjab  settlement.  He  set. 
up  a  tight  knit  command  group,  kept  his  OMn  mind 
clear  by  working  from  brief  position  papers  and 
maintained  secrecy  by  insisting  that  documents  were 
only  read  by  those  who  needed  to  know.  The  rumours 
from  all  four  corners  of  India  which  used  to  waft 
around  Mrs  Gandhi's  darbar ' (court )  were  kept  out. 
This  new  style  certainly  worked  in  the  case  of  (lie 
'Akali ' (Sikh)  settlement* 
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The  sincerity  o-f  implementation  o-f  the  national  plan 
will  reflect  increased  popular  support.  Dr  John  M  Gates  has 
observed  that  during  the  Phillipine  Campaign ( 1B99'1902) ,  the 
advent  of  the  American  officers  and  their  insistence  on 
CIVIC  reform,  health,  hygiene,  education  and  providing  a 
corruption  free  bureaucracy,  did  more  to  secure  popular 
support  than  military  action*^^ 

Popular  support  though  essential  in  the  country, is 
critical  in  the  insurgency  area.  Popular  support  is 
required  to  support  the  national  approach  in  furtherance  of 
the  political  aim.  The  leadership  has  to  rise  above 
parochi al ism  of  internal  politics,  to  bring  the  insurgents 
into  the  fold  of  democracy  irrespective  of  the  outcome  of 
local  political  power  struggles. 

Papular  support  for  democratic  ideals  versus  that 
for  parochial  power  can  be  made  in  the  handling  of  the  Assam 
situation  by  Mrs  Gandhi  and  later  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi.  The 
insurgency  having  been  partially  isolated,  Mrs  Gandhi  wanted 
to  legitimise  a  government  headed  by  her  party.  Tlie  people 
were  against  the  proposed  election  as  they  doubted  its 
fairness.  Thus  only  th’rty  five  percent  of  the  population 
turned  out  to  vote.  As  Mark  Tully  and  Satishi  Jacob  have 
said : 
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'•  Unrest  over  illegal  immigration  in  the 
north-eastern  state  a-f  Assam  bad  been  ai  3  owed 
drift  to  disaster,  with  three  thDusani!  . 

mass-r'.ci  ed  in  an  elect  son  Hr  s  oaruJJu  foi- nu’.ji-  I!  if 
Avisaniese  people” 

Neerjless  to  sav  the  government  was  not  legi  ti/nised 
and  the  insurgency  continued.  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi  after  coming 
to  power  decided  to  ensure  fair  elections  in  Assam.  The 
state  went  to  the  polls  in  January  1986  and  returned  a  local 
party,  the  AGP,  to  power.  The  insurgency  died  with  the 
results  of  the  election.  Mr  Gandhi's  approach  drew  popular 
support  within  the  overall  national  political  aim  of 
democracy  and  an  end  to  insurgency. 


Another  example  of  a  lack  of  perception  in  winning 
popular  support  is  the  case  of  Nicaragua  in  the  early 
thirties.  President  Hoover  of  the  U.S.  failed  to  support 
the  papular  nationalist  Augusto  Ce'sar  Sandino  calling  him  a 
"cold  blooded  bandit  outside  the  civilized  pale".  U.S. 
support  went  to  Sacasa  aided  by  Anastasio  Somoza  and  the 
latter,  having  assassinated  Sandino,  established  a  brutal 
political  dynasty  which  was  overthrown  by  the  people  in 
1979.  David  Howard  Bain  has  written: 


"It  is  one  of  history’s  ironies  that  finds 
Nicaragua  today  with  rebels  again  in  the  Segovian 
highlands,  and  a  shaky  regime  trying  to  survive  in 
Managua.  But  many  of  the  guerrillas  are  former 
'Somozista'  National  Guardsmen , and  the  government, 
which  enshrined  Sandino 's  memory  by  appropriating 
his  name,  is  Marxist,  a  philosophy  the  nationalist 
leader  never  believed  in*"'^^ 
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Popular  support  is  &  raaction  o-f  the  people  to 
legitimate  authority,  leadership,  cr{?dible  political 
atmosphere  and  the  sincerity  oi  implementation  o-f  the 
national  plan.  The  more  saccess-ful  the  plan,  the  quicker 
popular  suppcrt  will  develop.  For  the  process  gaining  this 
s-Lspport  the  U.R.  Army  has  preferred  to  use  the  term 
■mobilisation'-  "The  objective  of  mobilisation  is,  to 
organise  and  mobilise  the  populace  in  support  of  the 
government* 
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£3 EOT  lOIM 


I  1  OlNj 


Isolation  is  pi'c^acti  ve  in  character  and  seeks  to 
seiXB  the  initiative  from  the  insurpents.  Its  aim  is  to 
bring  thfi  insurgents  back  into  the  nation  and  cJemocracv. 

Sun  Tzu  has  said: 

■‘..tu  win  one  hundred  victories  in  one  hundred 
battles  is  not  the  acme  oi  skill.  To  subdue  the 
enemy  without  fighting  is  the  acme  of  skill" 

Force  is  necessary  as  a  physical  and  psychological 
fac'cor,  but  its  application  should  be  the  minimum  necessary. 
Isolation  is  achieved  through  coordinating  the  political, 
physical,  scci o-ecoRomic  and  psychological  factors. 

However,  it  lias  seldom  been  poiiSible  to  exert  the  influt'nce 
o-f  all  these  factors  simul taneaus?  1  v. 

Political  isolation  is  the  anchor  of  isolation 
because  it  draws  its  strength  frors  the  national  political 
aim.  There  can  be  two  main  strategies  of  political 
isolation:  firstly,  to  contain  the  political  content  of 

insurgent  philosophy  by  discrediting  it;  secondly,  to 
provide  a  philosophy  and  political  credibility  which  are 
stronger  and  more  legitimate  than  that  of  the  insurgents. 

Ihe  first  strategy  is  reactive,  the  insurgents  will  be  able 
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to  create  new  political  causes  the  moment  their  initial 
causes  loss  efect.  The  second  strategy  is  offensive  but 
pre-supposes  that  the  government  is  prepared  to  offer  an 
improved  political  system.  batista  in  Cuba  failed  to 
comprehend  this  point:  he  had  little  to  offer  other  than 
continuation  of  the  existing  government,  poverty  and 
cor  r  upti on. 

To  nake  political  isolation  possible,  the  government 
must  be  flexible  and  provide  for  the  changing  needs  and 
perception  of  groups  within  society.  The  emergence  of 
an  insurgency  indicates  that  some  political  change  is 
necessary  and  the  example  of  the  State  of  Assam  is  pertinent, 
in  th.'s  regard.  The  north-eastern  states  of  India  have 
expt^r  le.iced  stability  only  whrn  the  central  government  has 
acted  to  satisfy  regional  political  needs.  By  allowing 
regional  political  parties  to  operate  with  success,  regional 
political  aspirations  have  been  assimilated  into  the 
democratic  framework  of  the  country 

Neutralisation  is  one  of  the  three  components  of 
counterinsurgsKnev  strategy  identified  by  the  U.S.Armv  for 
IDAD.  Neutralisation  is  the  physical  and  psychological 
separation  of  the  insurgents  from  the  people  and  implies 

ail  lawful  activities  to  discredit, 
disrupt,  disorganise  and  defeat  an  insurgent 
organi saticn” , . and  'its  primary  target  is  the 


Insurgencies  based  upon  religion  are  as  powsrfui  as 
communist  model  insurgencies.  This  is  because  the 
organisation  ai  the  church'  exists  and  is  strengthened  by 
emotive  belief.  When  a  government  has  to  deal  with  such  a 
movement  even  greater  flexibility  is  required.  Any 
countermeasures  taken  by  the  gavernment  can  be  interpreted 
as  further  religious  repression.  Commenting  on  the  Islamic, 
revolution  in  Iran,  Rysard  Kapuscinski  has  said: 


"It  is  authority  that  provokes  revolution. 
Certainly,  it  doss  not  do  so  consciously.  Yet  its 
style  cl  iilo  -r-nr;  Wv'y  cf  ''uiing  finally  become  a 
provocation.  This  occurs  when  a  feeling  of  imouni tv 
takes  root  among  the  elite:  we  are  allowed 
anything,  we  can  do  anything.  This  is  a  delusion, 
but  rests  on  a  certain  rational  f oundati on” 

Political  isolation  has  to  be  complemented  bv 
socio-economic  isolation.  Socio-economic  isolation  is 
directed  against  the  insurgent  and  the  people  in  that  area. 


Direct  socio-economic  isolation  is  primarily  short-term  and 
is  concerned  Mith  denial  oi  resources  to  the  insurgent. 
Indirect  socio-economic  isolation  aims  at  raising  the 
socio-economic  level  af  the  population  above  the  level 
promised  by  the  insurgents. 

During  the  Naxalite  insurgency  in  Indi a ( 1966-1971 )  , 
the  principal  cause  advanced  by  the  insurgents  was  land 
reform.  The  slogan  was  land  to  the  tillers’  and  vhe  tactic 
adopted  by  the  insurgents  was  to  encourage  squatters  on 
land  belonging  to  farmers  with  large  land  holdings.  In 
1967,  the  insurgents  decided  to  launch  a  land  grab 
movement.  Prior  to  this  however,  the  government  had  enacted 
laws  controlling  land  holdings  and  distribution  of  land  to 
the  landless.  Consequently,  when  this  insurgent  initiative 
was  launched  in  the  farm  predominant  state  of  Punjab,  it 
failed  because  there  was  no  land  to  grab'.  This  proved  to 
be  a  grave  setback  to  insurgent  credibility  and  helped  the 
government  in  isolating  the  insurgency* 

As  the  papulation  Is  the  target  and  resource  uf  the 
insurgent,  there  is  a  need  to  separate  the  population  from 
the  insurgents.  Physical  isolation  implies  a  relentless 
limitation  of  insurgent  mobility  to  the  point  tnat  he  is 
isolated  from  ,.ie  population  and  resources.  It  involves 
restricting  the  insurgent  and  the  target  population. 
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Raatricting  the  population  by  imposing  control  a  trigger a 
public  rosentmont.  Konco  a  balance  has  to  be  struck  in 
population  control  to  ensure  a  minimum  possible  adverse 
reaction  by  the  population.  It  is  hero  that  knowledge  about 
the  insurgents  becomes  critical.  The  government  must  know 
who  the  insurgents  are,  who  the  insurgents  can  cot  ce  ar>d 
who  supports  them. 

Physic-al  isolation  is  best  achieved  by  the  local 
civilian  government  who  know  the  population  and  are  closer 
to  the  linkages  of  the  insurgents.  The  military  shoud  be  a 
support  to  the  police  if  necosary.  The  military  are  one  of 
the  parts  of  physical  isolation  response  and  should  be 
employed  only  whan  essential. 

Physical  isolation  leads  to  a  direct  control  of  the 
population.  'Pacification',  hamlet'  programmes  ani> 
're-locatlon '  schemes  are  means  of  reshaping  the  demogr aptiy 
of  an  insurgent  area.  Writing  on  the  successful  re-location 
plans  executed  in  Malaya,  Sir  Robert  Thompson  says  tliat 
the  three  objects  to  the  strategy  were- 

"..of  protection,  of  uniting  and  involving  the 
people  and  of  development,  witn  the  ultimate  aim  of 
isolating  the  guerilla  units  from  the  popul  ati  or*. 

It  is  clear  that  physical  isolation  must  lead  to  a 
more  secure  and  profitable  environment  for  the  pupulatior*. 
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Thonipsan  goes  on  to  say  that  the  government  has  to  impose 
controls  resolutely,  it”  must  nhow  that  it  is  not  only 
Ueterminecl,  but  prepared  to  be  rutKtess* 

During  ths  -first  Indo-China  insurgency,  the  French 
h  tried  to  control  the  entire  geographical  area  with 
irxadequate  resourcec.  This  proved  to  be  a  failure. 

Physical  isolation  was  achieved  by  the  British  in  Kenya  when 
the  Kau  Hau  gangs  were  confined  to  the  f^berdare  jungle.  The 
British  were  equally  effective  in  Malaya.  On  the  other 
hand.  Sir  Robert  Thompson  has  felt  that  the  failure  of  the 
'strategic  hamlet  programme'  in  Vietnam  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
strategic  direction,  military  operations  not  being  designed 
to  support  the  advance  of  the  programme  and  an  inability  to 
exercise  effective  population  control*^* 

These  controls  have  to  be  effective  and  have  to  be  a 
part  cf  the  strategy  of  area  control,  the  object  is  to 
secure  the  area  from  one  firm  base  to  the  next  employing  all 
factors  of  isolation.  The  area  to  be  initially  controlled 
has  to  be  such  that  it  is  within  the  capability  of  the 
counterinsurgents  to  effectively  secure  it. 

Because  of  the  political  nature  of  insurgency, 
counterinsurgency  is  a  battle  to  win  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
target  population.  The  size  of  the  population  and  the  stage 
at  which  insurgency  becomes  apparent  determines  ths  size  of 


the  counterinsurgency  population  to  be  influenced.  Uue  to 
the  world  wide  nature  of  the  media  any  target  population 
must  now  include  world  opinion. 

For  long-term  psychological  isolation  two  themes 
are  important.  Firstly,  the  inevitability  of  government 
Success  and  secondly,  change  for  the  better.  During  the 
infancy  of  an  insurgency,  the  people  are  unlikely  to  believe 
in  its  inevitability,  consequently,  this  is  the  best  time  to 
effect  psvchological  isolation. 

The  people  know  that  the  government  is  powerful  and 
has  the  capability  to  control  their  lives.  This  belief  must 
be  strengthened  even  in  the  face  of  insurgent  successes. 

The  government  must  be  sincere  and  its  successes  should  be 
humbly  stated  because  the  aim  of  the  government  is  to 
assimilate  the  insurgents  and  not  exterminate  them.  An 
incident  during  the  Meitei  insurgency  in  the  state  of 
Manipur,  in  India,  highlights  this. 

In  July  1981,  Bisheshwar  Singh,  the  charismatic 
leader  of  the  PLA(People's  Liberation  Army),  Meitei 
insurgents  was  captured  and  six  members  of  his  committee 
were  killed  in  an  encounter  with  securitv  forces.  This  was 
a  significant  breakthrough  for  the  security  forces.  The 
Army  Commander,  Lieutenant  General  A  S  Vaidya.  flew  with  his 
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Military  Secretary  down  to  the  scene  ot  the  incident.  There 
he  met  with  Maior  General  V  K  'Tubby'  Nayyar ,  who  was  the 
commanding  general  responsible  -for  counterinsurgency  in  the 
area.  He  asked  him  whether  propaganda  capital  should  be 
made  ol  the  incident.  Major  General  Tubby'  Nayyar  replied 
that  tlie  incident  should  be  played  down.  His  reason  was 
that  where  it  mattered-  amongst  the  target  population-  the 
enormity  oT  the  success  of  the  security  forces  was  already 
evident.  He  was  also  certain  that  this  success  did  not 
spell  the  end  of  the  insurgency  and,  later,  the  insurgents 
/jnuld  mount  counter -*tr  i  kes  which  could  succeed.  If  this 
were  to  happen,  the  government  would  lose  credibility  bv 
having  claimed  that  the  insurgency  had  been  controlled.  Ihe 
General  s  recommendations  were  accepted  and  this  decision 
had  the  following  important  psychological  efft'cts’^^ 

The  people  came  to  realise  that  the  security  forces 
did  not  consider  the  capture  and  killing  of  fellow  citizens 
a  success'.  Dy  implication,  the  people  realised  that  lust 
as  the  security  forces  were  a  part  of  the  nation,  so  were 
the  people  in  the  affected  area.  Further,  Gisheshwar  Singh 
did  not  benefit  from  media  exposure  and  by  allowing  him  to 
retain  his  dignity  in  captivity,  he  was  made  amenable  to 
re-entering  a  democratic  society.  Three  years  later  when 
The  state  went  to  the  polls  Bi sheshwar  Gingh  was  elected  as 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature.  Although  terrorist 
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This  study  o-f  the  principles  of  counterinsurgency 
suggests  that  there  is  one  subjective  principle  and  four 
objective  principles  of  counterinsurgency.  The  c-  bjective 
principle  is  'popular  support*:  it  is  a  need,  a 
requirement  w'nich  is  dependent  upon  the  values  and 
perceptions  of  the  target  population.  It  has  to  be  won  by 
leadership,  security  and  encouragement  of  the  population, 
and  by  creating  a  credible  political  atmosphere. 

The  first  obiective  principle  is  aim  The 

national  aim  is  the  fount  of  all  other  aims  and  actions. 
Without  the  evolution  of  a  national  aim,  which  is  niainlv  a 
political  aim,  no  effective  policy  or  initiative  can  be 
generated. 

The  second  objective  principle  is  long-term 
perspective  .  The  government  that  initiates  the 
cuu-iter  i nsLir  gencv  might  not  be  the  one  that  ends  it. 
consequently,  all  planning  and  organisation  has  to  be 
structured  for  longevity. 

The  tliird  obiective  principle  is  national 
appr ortch ■ .  The  entire  resources  of  the  country  have  to  be 
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COLJIMTEFt  I  MS  UReeiNCY  £5LJP>F>Ot^  T  I  O 
^  HOST  IM*=kXIOlN| 


eECZX  I  OM  ±  S  I  IsIT  ROOUE  T  ION 


The  principles  o-f  insurgency  and  counter i nauryuncy 
apply  equally  to  the  host  and  aiding  nation.  Ihe  aiding 
nations  will  have  to  study  the  principles  in  the  context  of 
the  host  nation.  The  host  nation  will  have  to  ask 
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and  police  assess  and  handle  the  situation?  Will  the  state 
government  be  able  to  gauge  the  timing  of  aid  required? 

Does  the  central  government  need  to  interfere?  What  will  be 
the  regional  impact  of  central  aid? 


Within  a  country  these  problems  are  daunting  enough, 
but  a  degree  of  flexibility  exists?  aid  from  the  centre  can 
be  increased  oi  decreased  with  few  ill-effects.  However  , 
when  a  host  nation  requests  aid  in  couriter  i  nsur  gene  y  from  a 
foreign  power  in  the  eyes  of  its  people  it  would  appear  to 
have  made  an  irr  evocable  political  alignment  w>  Lh  tliat 
foreign  power.  This  may  adversely  affect  the  concept  of 
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nati  onal  1  iiin  tor  which  the  government  stands.  I  his  weai.fiess 
IS  likely  to  be  used  by  the  insurgents  to  raise  the  slogan 
ot  neo  colonialism  against  the  foreign  power. 

In  some  ways,  the  internal  reaction  to  assistance  by 
a  foreign  power  resembles  the  r esentnent  to  central 
authority  found  from  different  parts  of  a  federated  country. 
In  a  democratic  nation  like  India,  where  a  wide  diversitv  of 
ethnicity,  cultures  and  religions  exists,  aid  from  the 
centre  in  a  counter i nsurgencv  situation  is  viewed  with 
susDicion.  commenting  on  the  resentment  felt  by  the  Nagas 
lo  central  authority,  Verrier  Elwin  observed  that  the 
'Reeling  amongst  the  Magas  was  that  the 

“  Naga'i  are  not  Indians  and  do  not  want  to 
become  Indi ans. . . Maga  territory  is  not  and  has  never 
been,  a  part  of  Indian  territory’^ 

Counterinsurgency  aid  to  a  host  nation  by  an  aiding 
nation  could  be  viewed  in  much  the  same  way  by  people  of  tlie 
host  country.  This  feeling,  which  can  be  exploited  by  the 
insurgents,  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
counterinsurgent.  It  has  to  be  overcome  through  confidence 
and  understanding  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 
Interests  of  the  two  nations  have  to  be  examined  and  burdens 
shared:  aid  needs  to  be  provided  without  paternalism  or  the 
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creation  ot  dependence  which  stitlee  self-reliance,  and  the 
national  will  of  the  two  countries  should  unite  to  solve  the 


insurgency  problem.  Common  interests  between  nations,  a 
suoportive  national  will,  and  minimum  visible  support  are 
essential  principles  in  making  counterinsurgency  support  to 
a  host  nation  a  success. 
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c::oMMOM  iiNj  I  fcLHtEEQ  I  t:* 


National  policies  reflect  national  interest».  Where 
interests  coincide  to  mutual  benefit  friendships  and 
associations  between  nations  grow.  Where  interests  clash, 
animosity,  belligerence  ai.d,  sometimes,  conflict  results. 

The  interests  of  a  nation  can  be  long-term  or  short-term. 
Economic  interests  tend  to  impact  on  all  other  national 
interests  be  they  ideological,  cultural  or  those  established 
by  historical  precedent.  An  aiding  nation  is  unlikely  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  a  host  nation  unless  sofre 
commonality  of  interests  is  present.  Keeping  in  view  that 
1 nsur goncies  are  protracted  wars ' .  such  interests  must  be 
endur  i  ng. 

No  country  will  willingly  open  itself  to 
exoloitation  by  outside  interests.  It  will  seek  support  it 
the  assistance  is  beneficial  to  the  country  in  the  lortq-term 
perspectivs.  The  requirement  of  common  interests  between 
the  host  and  aiding  nations  is  hence  critical  to  the  success 
of  counterinsurgency  operations.  If  common  interests  exist 
tfie  aiding  nation  would  be  able  to  assess  trie  symptoms  of 
insurgency  quickly  through  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
shared  intelligence. 

V/ 


H  the  insurgency  is  to  be  isolated, 
counter  I nsurgency  measures  must  be  implemented  as  ear  i v 
possible.  hor  the  host  nation,  the  best  strategy  is 
i-ir  event  1  on  rather  than  cure.  Ihis  implies  a  r  eniuvai  ut  the 
possible  causes  of  insurgency  iri  that  country.  I  he  l -tuses 
could  be  political  cr  socio-economic.  Mlier  eas  tlie  political 
causes  should  be  tackled  by  the  nation  itsell,  an  aiiJmu 
nation  could  plav  an  important  role  in  aiding  the 
socio-economic  programme.  If  this  aid  is  mi  thin  the  cum<rion 
interests  of  the  tMO  nations,  an  atmosphere  of  confidence'  is 
likely  to  develop  between  them  and  their  people.  If 
subsequent  counter i nsurgency  aid  is  sought  by  the  host 
nation,  ifs  nc-nnle  would  see  it  as  a  logical  extension  of 
existing  programmes.  Consequently,  it  would  be  that  mucti 
mure  difficult  for  the  insurgents  to  gain  propaganda  capital 
by  depicting  the  aid  as  a  threat  to  nationalism. 

The  British  in  Malaya  had  commoti  interests  with  the 
emerging  independent  Hederation  of  Malaya.  Ihe  interests 
were  long-term,  based  upon  the  economic  infrastructure  built 
during  colonial  rule.  the  British  were  keen  to  ensure  a 
smooth  transition  of  power  while  retaining  tlieir  econoi'ii  c 
interests.  The  Malavsians  on  the  other  hand  wished  to 
maintain  their  federal  svstem  without  having  to  snr  r  enilet  it 
to  communist  lerrorists.  Ihe  coincidence  of  these  iolL‘r»-sts 
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established  the  foundation  which  enabled  the  British  and  the 


Malavsians  to  conclude  the  Ha) ay a  counter  insurgency 
successfully.  Ironically,  the  counterinsurgency  was 
directed  against  the  same  organisation  which  liad  helged  in 
attainment  of  the  British  short-term  interest  of  ridding 
Halava  of  the  Japanese  during  World  War  11  (  Chin  (-'eng,  t>ie 
leader  of  the  communist  terrorists'  was  granted  ttie  Order 
of  the  British  Empire  for  his  services  during  World  War 

I  n  •  ^ 


Colonel  Harrv  Summers  has  observed  that  a  lack  of 
common  interests  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  was  one  of  the  causes  of  failure  in  Vietnam,  He 
Stresses  that,  while  U.S.  interests  called  for  a  po,icv  of 
containment  of  communist  expansion  by  China  and  the 
U.S.S.R-,  the  only  Vietnamese  inter'eot  was  survival.-^ 
interests  were  incompatible  over  the  lung  (laul  and 
eventually  the  U.S.  found  it  necesarv  to  cut  the  costs  Tt 
sustaining  a  smaller  interest  in  the  face  of  more  vital 
interests.  Henry  Brandon  says: 


"  In  early  1972,  the  situation  was  quite 
different.  I'he  United  States  by  then  had 
established  a  new  relationship  with  China,  and  was 
in  the  process  of  doing  so  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  raised  the  common  interests  among  the  three 
into  a  different  range.  ..  T(»ree  great  powers,  each 
for  their  own  reasons,  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  better  for  everybody  to  bring  this  ill 
fated  war  to  an  end* ’ ^ 
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Changing  jintvrnational  intar»»tft  will  ba  rbrilactad 
by  changing  spaclfic  policiaa.  For  counter i nsur gem. v 
support,  hotnfavar ,  common  intarosta  must  be  durable  enough  to 
apan  possibly  a  quartar  of  a  century.  Me  have  noticed  that 
tha  inaurgenciea  in  Guatemala  and  Uruguay  lasted  twelve 
years)  tha  insurgency  in  Northern  Ireland  is  seventeen  years 
old)  Viatnamasa  insurgencies  leading  to  limited  Mars  spanned 
twenty  eight  years)  and,  the  Naga  insui-gcncy  in  India  has 
sputtered  along  for  thirty  years.  Thus  a  long-term 
commitment  is  required  and  only  common  interests  will  allow 
for  a  perpetuation  of  the  national  will  to  win  at  any  costs. 
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SEICXXOM  3  ■  IMA~r  X  OIM^L.  M  X 


Nation«l  will  coneistii  a-f  laad»r«hip,  tita  atrangth 
of  tha  political  ayatam  and  tha  Millingnasa  of  tha  paopla  to 
aacrifica  to-  a  cauaa.  Laadarahip  in  damocratic  countriaa 
amargaa  through  tha  procosa  of  frmm  and  -fair  alactiona.  Tha 
laadera  rati act  tha  mood  at  tha  country  at  that  tima. 
Oepanding  upon  tha  chariama  and  tha  organisational  skill  ot 
tha  laadar,  tha  paopla  accapt  tha  diraction  of  tha  laadar, 
or  axpaut  him  to  dalivar  on  tha  promisaa  of  tha  alaction 
manitaato.  Thus  it  is  that  the  paopla  chooaa  tha  laadar  and 
tha  aystam  ha  champions. 

In  compariscn  to  totalitarian  or  authori tarian 
systamSf  damocratic  govarnmants  face  a  aarious  drawback. 

The  laadarahip  in  damocratic  nations  continues  to  change  and 
in  soma  national  systems  there  is  a  sharp  diyi^rgence  of 
national  policies  following  each  change.  In  the  lifetime  of 
an  insurgency,  which  could  last  twenty  five  years,  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  could  change  six  times.  In 
actual  fact,  five  Presidents  of  the  United  States  actea  in 
the  Vietnamese  drama  and  there  were  sight  changes  of  the 
South  Vietnamase  "govarnmant "  in  1964  alone. 
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This  change  of  leadership  and  policy  is  d^iriaqing  tu 
the  counterinsurgent.  The  leadership  o-f  a  host  guver  i 
and  the  intelligentsia'  might  accept  the  changes,  but  it 
takes  a  long  time  the  people  at  the  grass  roots  level  to 

comprehend  the  change  of  policy  -  many  see  it  as  a 
weakness!  An  example  is  the  change  in  attitudes  towards 
Vietnam  by  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  during  the 
years  1961  to  1972. 

President  J  F  kennedy  had,  by  1961,  decided  to  hold 
the  line  in  South  Vietnam  in  face  of  heightened  communist 
guerrilla  activity,  to  increase  the  Eisenhower  commitment, 
and  make  the  survival  of  the  Saigon  government  a  ma)or 
objective  of  American  foreign  policy^  Four  years  later. 
President  L  6  Johnson,  reiterating  U.8.  policy  on  the 
communist  threat  saidt 

"  We  have  learnt  at  a  terrible  and  brutal  cost 
that  retreat  does  not  bring  safety  and  weakness  does 
not  bring  peace"... the  Vietnam  war”  le  guided  by 
North  Vietnam,  and  le  spurred  by  communlet  China. 

Its  goal  is  to  conquer  the  South,  to  defeat  American 
power,  and  extend  Asiatic  dominion  of  communism."^ 

Seven  years  later  at  a  banquet  on  his  last  day  in 
China,  Prasident  R  M  Nixon,  raised  a  toast  to  his  Chinese 
hosts  and  said: 
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"But  Mhat  MU  have  said  in  the  cominnique '  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  what  we  will  do  in  the  years 
ahead  to  build  a  bridge  across  16,000  miles  and 
twenty-two  years  ot  hostility  which  have  divided  us 
in  the  past... we  have  been  here  a  week.  This  was 
the  week  that  changed  the  world. 

This  -fundamental  change  in  stance  towards  communism 
certainly  helped  to  bring  the  curtain  down  in  South  Vietnam. 
After  all  these  years  of  anti -communi st  politics,  suddenly, 
there  were  good  communists  and  bad  communists.  For  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  who  had  been  motivated  to  fight 
communism  this  split  view  was  a  puzzle  they  could  not 
solve.  Nor  could  their  leaders  create  a  fresh  motivation 
against  communism  because  the  senior  partner  of  the 
alliance,  the  U.5.,  had  accepted  the  primacy  of  national 
interests  over  ideology.  It  sapped  the  will  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  strengthened  that  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Commenting  on  the  Paris  Accord  that  followed  in 
January  1973,  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  saidi 


“..the  North  Vietnamese  seized  on  one  fact  that 
the  United  States  was  not  really  concerned  with 
peace  at  ail:  it  was  oniv  concerned  with  getting  out 
of  Vietnam."® 

The  U.S.  leadership  and  its  people  had  been  unable 
to  maintain  the  aim  they  had  set  themselves  in  Vietnam.  The 
national  will  could  not  meet  the  sacrifice  of  economic  and 
human  costs.  This  had  a  disasterous  effect  upon  the 
alliance.  President  Nixons  toast  in  Peking  signalled  the 
fail  of  South  Vietnam  and  counterinsurgency.  General  Bruce 


Palmer  Jr  has  Mrittent 


"The  late  Warren 
secretary  nf  de-fenae 
affairs  under  Laird, 
in  the  early  fail  of 
morale  was  shattered 
betrayed  and  abandons 


G.  Nutter,  former  assistant 
for  international  security 
told  me  after  a  visit  to  Saigon 
1974,  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  that  President  Thieu  felt 
>d.  In  Nutter's  HOrds,  the 


declared  American  policy  of  building  a  viable  South 
Vietnam  Mas  only  a  sham;  the  real  policy  was  to  cut 
American  losses  and  get  out  of  Vietnam."*^ 

Similarly  in  the  Algerian  counterinsurgency,  it  mss 


the  lack  of  national  will  represented  by  General  Ds  Gaulle 
which  eventually  led  to  the  failure  of  the 


counterinsurgency.  At  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Algiers 
had  been  won  by  the  counterinsurgsnts  through  employment  of 
the  physical  and  psychological,^^  De  Gaulle  had  assessed 
that  the  futurs  costs  s'  mai ntai ni ng  uulunial  Algeria  would 
be  high.  He  also  appreciated  that  were  the  Algerians  to  be 
given  full  French  citizenship,  within  a  few  score  years  the 
French  portion  of  the  population  of  the  mainland  of  France 
would  be  in  a  minority.  Accordingly 


"In  1939,  however,  De  Gaulle,  realizing  that 
such  a  long-term  policy  was  too  heavy  a  burden  on 
the  French  economy,  significantly  softened  his  line, 
and  on  16  September  he  pronounced  the  magic  word 
'autonomy'.  The  effect  was  immediately  devastating; 
the  troops  felt  cheated,  the  pro-French  community  of 
Algeria  was  outraged,  the  rebels  recovered  hope  and 
aggressiveness.  Within  a  few  months,  years  of 
effort  were  ruined. 

The  national  will  of  a  country  is  expressed  in  the 
actions  of  the  leadership  of  that  country  for  it  is  they  who 
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have  to  be  judges  04-  the  strength  or  breaking  point  o-f  that 
will.  The  national  Hills  of  the  aiding  and  host  nation  must 
cooiplement  each  other.  1-f  one  o-f  them  falters,  it  will  have 
an  irreparable  effect  upon  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
counterinsurgency.  The  peoples  of  both  the  nations  have  to 
accept  the  costs  of  a  protracted  and  total  war.  The 
leadership  and  the  political  systems  of  the  countries  must 
maintain  and  sustain  this  will. 
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SECT  3:  OM 


MItMIMLJM  VISIBLE  SLJH-ECJB  I 


The  cost  of  a  long  war  has  to  be  justified  to  the 
people  by  its  government.  When  the  cost  starts  to  increase, 
the  people  of  the  aiding  nation  will  invariablv  ask  wiiose 
war  IS  it?  During  the  initial  stage  in  escalation  of  United 
States  support  to  South  Vietnam,  President  J  F  Kennedv, 
commenting  on  the  Buddhist  prutests  against  the  Diem  Pegime 
said: 

’’  1  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort  is 
made  by  the  (Saigon)  government  to  win  popular 
support  that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there. . . In  the 
final  analysis,  it  is  their  war.  Ihey  are  the  ones 
who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  it.  We  can  help  them,  we 
can  give  them  equipment,  we  can  send  our  men  out 
there  as  advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  it-  the 
people  of  Vietnam-against  the  communi sts*  "  ^ ^ 

Today  if  the  American  people  are  asked  whose  war 
was  the  Vietnam  war,  the  majority  response  will  be  that  it 
was  an  'American'  war.  So  it  was,  but  in  reality  it  should 
have  been  a  war  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  South  Vletnani  was 
fighting  to  retain  a  government  in  a  joint  operation  with 
the  United  States.  On  tTie  other  hand,  tire  North  Vietnamese 
were  struggling  for  independence  ,  liberation  , 
nationalism  and  communism  as  a  people  themselves,  without 
the  visible  presence  of  U.S.S.R.  and  China.  ITiis  lack  of 
visible  presence  of  a  foreiqn  power  in  North  Vietnam  made  j  i. 
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a  people's  Mar*  and  gave  them  a  psychological  advantage 
over  the  South. 

In  developing  nations  today,  there  is  a  sensitivity 
towards  foreign  support  as  it  could  lead  to  physical 
interverti on.  The  insurgents  will  be  quick  to  point  out 
this  senming  infringement  of  sovereignty  and  append  the 
slogan  of  nationalism'  to  their  propaganda.  Consequently, 
the  acceptance  of  support  by  a  host  nation  from  an  aiding 
nation  is  politically  difficult  and  yet,  the  aid  is  a 
necessity. 

The  aiding  nation  too  has  the  problem  of  justifying 
the  cost  of  war  to  its  people.  As  this  is  often  to  be  made 
public,  the  government  faces  opposition,  and  it  allows  the 
insurgents  in  the  host  nation  to  politicise  dissension.  The 
paradox  is  that  though  foreign  aid  has  to  be  given,  received 
and  justified,  it  should  preferably  not  be  perceived  by  the 
insurgents.  The  requirement  therefore  is  of  minimum  visible 
support. 


The  U.S.S.R.  in  Vietnam  and  China  in  India,  have 
been  successful  in  exercising  minimum  visible  support  to 
insurgents.  In  all  the  insurgericies  supported  by  China  in 
India,  no  Chinese  presence  has  ever  been  reported. 
Insurgents  have  been  trained  in  Lhasa  and  China,  resources 
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hava  baan  provided*  but  the  visible  support  ha&  been 
minimal . 13  The  stress  has  been  on  self-reliance.  HoMevor 
in  overt  counterinsurgency  support  the  U.B.S.R.  has 
suffered  serious  attrition  and  embarassment  at  the  hands  of 
insurgents  in  Afghanistan  and  Ethiopia. 

htniffluffl  visible  support  does  not  imply  minimum  aid. 
If  support  in  a  counter i nsurgency  is  to  be  given,  it  should 
be  related  to  a  'national  approach '  and  of  mass  relevant  to 

the  situation  including  the  possibility  of  escal at i on • 
is  pertinent  to  recall  Galula's  fourth  law  of 

counterinsurgency  “Intensity  of  effort  and  vastness  of  means 

are  ecsenti al • " 

There  should  not  be  a  araduafeed  incrffase  of  support 
because  an  insurgency  is  most  vulnerable  during  its  infancy. 
Consequently,  the  application  of  mass  is  most  appropriate  at 
this  stage.  An  aiding  nation  Mill  have  to  be  prepared  to 
offer  support  in  mass  at  the  outset  and  at  the  same  time 
ensure  a  decreased  perception  of  that  aid  while  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  object  of  giving  aid  is  to  create 
sal f -rel lance. 

Minimum  visible  support  continues  to  apply  even  on 
indiiction  of  military  power  ir^to  a  host  nation.  Ihe  need 
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for  military  power  pre-supposes  that  the  insurgency  is  fast 
escalating  to  open  warfare.  Here,  too,  the  military  of  the 
aiding  nation  must  be  in  support  of  and  be  seen  to  be  in 
support  of  the  host  nation's  forces.  The  aiding  nation  has 
to  ensure  that  within  the  host  nation  and  in  the  world 
arena,  it  does  not  capture  the  attention  of  media  or  public 
opinion  as  being  tho  proponent  of  counterinsurgency.  We  are 
well  aware  through  the  media  of  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  counterinsurgency  in  Vietnam.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  such  information  regarding  the 
involvement  of  the  U.S.S.R  and  China  identified  tfie  North 
Vietnamese  struggle  with  its  people  and  not  a  foreign  power. 
Commenting  on  the  need  for  Vietnamese  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  war  ,  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  said: 

"According  to  reports  by  American  advisers,  a 
number  of  Vietnamese  units  are  ineffective  arid  it 
will  be  difficult  for  them  to  replace  American 
units.  But  1  told  the  advisers  that  when  there  is  a 
possibility  of  our  doing  the  job  they  should  let  us 
dc  it,  so  we  can  win  the  respect  of  the 
peopl e. . " . . "on  handing  over  the  fighting  to  the 
Vietnamese,  someone  suggested  calling  the  program 
' De-Ameri cani sati on ■ ,  No!  for  God's  sake  I 
protested.  That  would  really  ;3rove  to  the  world 
that  you  have  been  fighting  the  war."^^ 


Ilinimu'n  visible  support  is  extremely  difficult  to 
liractice  because  it  raises  guections  of  government  secrecy, 
need  for  awareness  bv  the  public  and  denial  of  information 
to  the  media.  However,  if  this  is  viewed  in  the 
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totality  of  common  interestB  and  national  Mill,  mininiLiin 
visible  support  can  be  made  practicable.  It  is  important  to 
realise  that  minimum  visit. e  support  is  essential  to  thcr 
success  of  a  counter i nsurgencv  in  its  psvchol ogi cal 
implication,  and  it  encourages  the  host  nation  towards 
self-reliance  and  dignity. 
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SECTDCOIvj  S  s  SUMMER  V 


In  supporting  counter;  nsurgsncy  in  a  host  notion, 
the  aiding  nation  has  to  first  evaluate  the  situation  based 
upon  the  principles  of  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency. 
Having  done  so,  support  i^'iil  be  effective  if  the  three 
principles  of  'com«non  interests  ,  national  will  and 
ffiinimum  visible  support’  are  either  present  or  followed. 

An  inter-acti on  enists  between  these  principles  and 
each  IS  important  to  the  furtherance  of  the  other  two.  If 
the  Vietnamese  war  had  remained  Vietnamese,  backed  by  common 
interests  and  a  fused  national  will  amongst  the  peoples  of 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States,  perhaps  the  outcome  of  the 
counterinsurgency  would  have  been  different.  These 
principles  combined  to  give  success  to  the  counterinsurgency 
in  Malaya. 

The  counterinsurgent's  war  is  a  total  war’  of  long 
commitment.  It  is  a  test  of  wills.  It  is  the  most 
difficult  war  that  an  aiding  nation  has  to  fight  because  it 
has  to  eschew  the  limelight  of  success  while  sharing  the 
bitterness  of  defeat.  A  very  careful  evaluation  of  the 
pr incipies  of  counterinsurgency  has  to  be  made  before  a 
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leader  commitE  hxs  nation  to  an  aiding  rule.  It  is  a 
critical  decision  whereby  the  next  generation  might  have  Lo 
pay  the  bill. 
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B  V  I 


COIMCL_LJS  1  OIM 


SECriOIM  iB  COIMCLLJS  I  OM 


Bbcbuss  of  instability  within  davaloping  nations, 
insurganclBS  ar~B  likaly  to  occur  in  tha  futura.  An 
insurgency  in  a  developing  nation  would  ct-fact  the  interests 
of  the  countries  in  that  region  and  the  world  at  large.  To 
control  an  insurgency,  developing  nations  might  call  for 
support  from  other  sympathetic  nations.  An  aiding  nation 
would  have  to  study  ths  situation  in  the  host  nation  before 
committing  itself  to  support. 


In  carrying  out  the  study  the  aiding  nation  would 
analyse  the  principles  of  insurgency  being  practiced  by  the 
insurgents.  There  are  eight  principles  of  insurgency 
arrived  at  in  this  thesis.  three  of  these  are  objective 
principles:  protracted  war,  choice  of  terrain  and  gaining 
intelligence;  and  five  are  subjective  principlesi  cause, 
leadership,  popular  support,  creating  an  alternate  society 
and  external  suoport.  Mhsreas  the  insurgent  has  the 
initiative  in  applying  the  obiective  principles,  the 


subjective  principles  need  mabi 1 i sati on .  Eventually,  all 
principles  must  coexist  to  lead  to  a  successful  insurgency. 

Having  studied  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
insurgents,  the  aiding  nation  would  further  examine  the 
principles  of  counterinsurgency  being  followed  in  resporise 
tc  the  problem  by  the  host  nation.  This  thesis  has  evolved 
five  principles  of  counter i nsurgency .  The  objective 
principles  are:  aim,  long-term  perspective,  national 
approach  and  isolarion.  These  obiective  principles  must 
be  applied  with  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  the 
subjective  principle  of  popular  support. 

In  providing  counterinsurgency  support  tc  a  host 
nation  three  principles  have  emer ged-ccmmon  interests, 
national  will  and  minimum  visible  support.  Once  the 
decision  to  support  a  host  nation  is  taker  the  five 
principles  of  counterinsurgency  and  the  three  principits  of 
counter i nsurgency  support  to  a  host  nation  must  act  in 
coordination.  If  this  concerted  effort  is  achieved,  it  is 
likely  that  the  counterinsurgency  will  be  successful. 
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SECXIOM  2  s  RECOMMEIJNfOlPlX  I  OIMS 


A  successful  response  to  insurgency  is  only  possible 
if  it  IS  Based  upon  the  principles  of  insurgency, 
counterinsurgency  and  counterinsurgency  support  to  a  host 
r^ation  outlined  previously.  There  are  two  parts  to  this 
response:  firstly,  the  actions  taken  by  the  host  nation; 

secondly,  the  actions  taken  by  the  host  nation  in 
conjunction  with  an  aiding  nation.  Commonality  of  interests 
between  the  two  nations  will  dictate  the  degree  and  speed  of 
implementation  of  this  cumpl ementar y  response. 

The  first  step  in  an  insurgcnc'/  response  reguires 
ttie  host  nation  to  analyse  the  eight  principles  of 
insurgency.  This  analysis  will  define  the  problem  and  allow 
the  application  of  the  five  principles  of  counterinsurgency. 
In  particular  the  analysis  of  the  principles  of  insurgency 
must  isolate  the  weaknesses  of  the  insurgents,  which  will  be 
exploited  in  any  subsequent  response. 

As  far  as  the  objective  principles  of  insurgency  a'^e 
concerned  (protracted  war,  choice  of  terrain  and 
intelligence),  survival  is  both  a  fundamental  and  weakness 
for  the  insurgent.  Protracted  war  requires  an  insurgent  to 
survive  and  p'"Osper-  through  winning  small  actions  thereby 
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catching  the  public  eye  and  gathering  support  through  his 
demonstrations  o-f  success.  Therefore,  the  counterinsurgent 
should  limit  the  duration  of  the  conflict  and  deny  the 
insurgent  publicity  he  gains  from  success.  This  can  be 
achieved  by  application  of  mass  through  adopting  a  national 
approach  during  the  early  stages  of  the  insurgency.  A 
responsible  media  is  an  essential  part  of  this  approach; 
and  requires  that  the  government  be  truthful  in  admitting 
both  success  and  failure.  In  this  way  the  power  of  the 
media  will  be  harnessed  to  government  use  in  winning  the 
trust  of  the  people. 

In  choice  of  terrain,  the  insurgent's  weakness  is 
his  mobility.  An  insurgent's  mobility  is  influenced  by  the 
people  and  his  ability  to  operate  and  survive  in  the 
environment.  Mobility  is  enhanced  by  support  of  clie 
population  as  it  allows  the  insurgent  to  merge  with  the 
people  of  an  area.  If  the  insurgent  is  robust,  inured  to 
hardship  and  capable  of  operating  with  minimal  logistic 
support,  he  will  enjoy  a  mobility  advantage  when  compared  to 
the  security  forces.  The  counterinsurgent  must  restrict  the 
mobility  of  the  insurgent  by  firstly,  separating  him  from 
the  people  and  secondly,  by  ensuring  that  the  mobility  of 
the  security  forces  is  superior  to  that  of  the  insurgent. 

Separating  the  insurgent  from  the  population  has 
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many  reMards  for  the  counterinsurgent*  one  of  the  most 
important  being  denial  of  intelligence  to  the  insurgent.  An 
insurgent  develops  his  plans  from  intelligence  provided  by 
the  people  Mho  support  him  either  through  choice  or 
coercion.  A  weakness  of  an  insurgent  is  to  convince  people 
to  carry  out  covert  missions.  Thus  the  counterinsurgent  s 
objective  must  be  to  convince  the  people  that  aiding  the 
insurgent  entails  prohibitive  cost;  while  suppof'ting  the 
government,  will  result  in  security  and  progress.  This  is 
achieved  by  providing  security  to  the  population  from 
insurgent  terror.  The  people  must  know  that  they  can  and 
will  be  protected  from  coercion  on  a  continuing  basis.  They 
also  must  know  that  the  government  is  capable  of  identifying 


difference  between  a  comfortable  existence  under 
governmental  control  and  the  hunted  existence  of  insurgent 
sympathisers.  Mhile  demonstrating  the  harsh  edge  of 
gijver  iimental  resolution,  the  door  to  amnesty  and  clemencv 
should  always  be  kept  open.  For  those  who  wish  to  take  it, 
the  first,  dificult.  step  to  join  forces  with  the  government 
should  be  made  both  easy  and  honourable. 

In  countering  the  subjective  principles  of 


insurgency  <cause,  leadership,  alternate  society  and 
external  support),  there  is  a  need  to  address  the  factors 
contributing  to  the  cause,  the  survival  of  the  insurgent 


organisation,  credibility  ot  insurgent  leadership,  and  the 
difficulties  the  insurgent  faces  in  having  to  continuously 
ipotivate  the  population.  The  causes  of  discontent 
underpinning  the  insurgent  appeals  have  to  be  identified  and 
action  taken  to  eliminate  or  ameliorate  conditions 
contributing  to  the  cause*  .  Mhilst  this  might  not  stop 
insurgency,  it  Mill  reinforce  the  credibility  and  sincerity 
of  the  government  by  demonstrating  the  government  t 
flexibility  in  accepting  change  in  socio-economic  and 
political  matters.  While  implementing  a  programme  tor 
improvement,  the  government  must  continue  its  attack  against 
the  insurgent  leadership  and  organisation. 

To  i  Sf?  wC  ir»Sw*r*5£^r»cv' ,  i  1. 

recommended  that,  capitalising  on  insurgent  weakness,  the 
counterinsurgent  should i  limit  insurgent  survival  bv  earlv 
application  of  mass  through  a  national  approach;  encourage  a 
truthful  and  responsive  medial  ensure  a  superior  mobility  of 
security  forces;  give  security  to  the  population;  make  the 
cost  of  supporting  the  insurgents  by  sympathisers 
prohibitive,  while  keeping  the  door  to  clemencv  open;  remove 
the  causes  themselves  limiting  the  protest  base*;  displ  ly  a 
leadership  capable  of  flexibility  1  rr  ushering  in  necessary 
soci o-economi c— pol i ti cal  reforms;  and  with  all  resources 
attack  insurgent  leadership  and  organisation.  In  case  the 
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government  does  not  posess  sutticient  resources  to  launch 
counterinsurgency  measures,  it  might  have  to  seek  asistance 
^rnm  a  friendly  nation.  In  this  case  it  is  essential  that, 
both  nations  agree  on  the  broad  principles  of  the  programme 
of  support. 

Before  providing  counterinsurgency  support  to  a  host 
nation,  the  aidirtg  nation  must  examine  existing  common 
interests  and  determine  poliev  changes  likely  to  impact  on 
these  in  the  forseeable  future.  Additionally  the  leadership 
of  the  aiding  nation  must  assess  whether  its  people  will 
support  a  long  term  commitment  to  the  host  nation.  If 
common  interests  exist  and  public  support  is  positive,  it  is 
iikelv  that  a  commitment  will  be  made. 

The  aiding  nation  has  to  get  answers  to  certain 
important  questions.  Firstly,  is  the  leadership  in  the  host 
nation  representati ve  of  the  aspirations  of  the  people? 

Ihis  would  entail  examination  of  the  political  system  of  the 
country,  the  degree  of  freedom  people  have  in  choosing  their 
leaders,  and  the  socio-economic  expectations  of  the  people 
and  the  efforts  of  the  leadership  to  attain  them.  If  the 
leadership  is  representati ve  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
people,  giving  it  aid  will  be  productive. 

Secondly,  is  the  leadership  amenable  to  initiating 
socio-economic  and  political  reform?  The  leadership  might 
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be  elitist  with  *  -few  people  controlling  the  economv, 
consequently,  the  leadership  would  resist  reform  if  it 
implied  loss  of  control.  Aiding  such  a  government  would 
probably  result  in  failure.  Therefore  the  aiding  nation 
would  have  to  demand  reform  as  the  price  of  support  or,  not 
support  at  all. 

Thirdly,  is  the  host  nation  capable  of  maintaining  a 
democratic  tradition  and  protecting  human  rights?  An 
examination  of  the  political  history  and  political 
institutions  of  the  country,  could  help  to  predict  the 
likelinood  of  a  continuing  democratic  tradition.  Further, 
the  status  of  freedom  of  the  press,  personal  freedoms  like 
speech  and  religion,  right  to  work,  right  to  have  a  fair 
trial,  and  protection  against  illegal  arrest,  would  help  in 
determining  the  position  of  human  rights  in  the  country. 

The  perception  of  the  minimum  level  of  human  rights  might  be 
different  in  the  two  countries.  The  aiding  nation  will  have 
to  accept  the  concept  of  human  rights  in  the  host  nation  or, 
negotiate  for  an  improvement  of  norms. 

Lastly,  does  the  nation  have  resources  to  implement 
effective  counterinsurgency  measures?  The  host  nation  mav 
have  the  resources  but  lack  organisation.  On  the  other 
hand,  resources,  organisation  and  training  may  be  totally 
lacking.  The  aiding  nation  will  have  to  make  an  assessment 


of  thi<i  resource  potential  and  satisfy  itself  that  It  can 
make  good  the  shortfalls.  If  answers  to  all  the  questions 
are  satisfactory,  both  nations  should  be  in  a  position  to 
agree  upon  the  manner  of  support. 

The  principle  of  minimum  visible  support  must  be 
paramount;  and  all  assistance  should  complement  the  national 
strategy  adopted  by  the  host  nation.  combined 
organisation  or  headquarters  must  be  established  to  ensure 
coordination  and  integration  of  the  aid;  and  this 
organisation  must  have  representation  at  the  necessary 
counterinsurgency  operatiortal  levels  of  the  host  nation. 


Economic  aid  should  be  dedicated  to  specific 
programmes  giving  the  aiding  nation  satisfaction  in 
completion  and  success  of  the  programmes.  For  ex ample,  if 
it  is  part  of  the  counterinsurgency  plan  to  improve  the 
irrigation  sytem  and  communi rati one  network  in  a  particular 
area,  that  specific  responsibility  could  be  given  to  the 
aiding  nation.  This  would  have  two  major  advantages! 
firstly,  funding  and  execution  of  the  project  by  one  agency 
would  optimise  ef ecti veness.  Secondly,  the  host  nation 
government  would  be  unable  to  misuse  funds  earmarked  for 
the  proiect. 

Military  asi stance  must  foster  self  reliance  in  the 
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host  nation  counter insurgency  forces.  Priority  should  be 
given  to  training,  provision  of  equipment  and  assistance  in 
organisation.  If  the  situation  is  such  that  the  aiding 
nation's  troops  are  to  be  employed  in  combat,  command  and 
control  limitations  must  be  specified.  For  example,  whilst 
the  aiding  nation's  troops  must  be  prepared  to  fight  as  a 
part  of  the  host  nation's  forces,  units  and  formations 
should  not  be  broken  up  and  must  operate  homogenously. 
Similarly,  if  the  aiding  nation  s  forces  are  in  sufficient 
strength  to  be  able  to  operate  independently,  they  should  be 
allotted  a  specific  area  of  operations.  To  give  legality  to 
the  enterprise,  the  aiding  nation's  forces  should  be  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  host  nation,  if  not  the  legal  system  per 
se. 

In  summarising  the  second  part  of  the  response  to 
insurgency  it  is  recommended  tnat,  the  aiding  natio't  sTiould 
critically  analyse  the  strength  of  common  interests,  and  the 
will  of  its  people  before  making  a  commitment  to  the  host 
nation.  Further,  it  should  be  satisfied  that  the  leadership 
in  the  host  nation  is  representai ve  of  and  supported  by  the 
people,  will  champion  democracy,  safeguard  human  rights  and 
be  capable  of  necessary  reform.  Also,  all  aid  must  support 
the  national  strategy  of  the  host  nation  and  foster  economic 
and  military  self  reliance  with  minimum  visible  support.  It 
is  anticipated  that  a  combined  organisation  will  be  required 
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tc  ensure  unity  04-  commandt  -finally,  all  forces  of  the 
aiding  nation  should  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  host 
country. 


This  thesis  provides  a  theoretical  framework  of 
action  for  both  host  nation  and  aiding  nation  in  a 
counterinsurgency  situation.  Assuming  a  commonality  of 
interests  between  the  two  nations,  two  practical  problems 
emerge.  Firstly,  the  structure  of  the  actual  support 
mechanisms  that  the  two  nations  must  implement  in  order  to 
best  integrate  the  counterinsurgency  effort.  This  can  only 
be  tested  by  a  further  study  based  on  a  specifically 
developed  model.  Secondly,  the  long  term  effect  on  the 
aiding  nation  s  foreign  policy  caused  by  enduring 
commitment  to  support  the  host  nation.  An  answer  to  this 
question  will  require  another  study  comparing  resource 
mobilisation  capability  of  the  aiding  nation  against:  a 
time  factor;  the  relationship  between  leadership,  national 
will  and  maintenance  of  aim;  and  the  mpact  of  regional  and 
global  interests. 
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